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The Red House Tavern Tales Series 


. .. takes readers into a world of roadhouses and fringe outlaws. Some are very bad, some are very good, most 
are in-between. These are folks you’ve seen in bars you probably weren’t comfortable in and people you didn’t 
dare ask too many questions of. | don’t need to say more about it except that these are indeed poems, narra- 
tive prose poems. The form isn’t mine invention, though I've probably bent it a bit more than most have bent it 
before. There’s several dozens of these, and there’s several stories and characters that weave through as well. 
If you're reading these, well I'm glad there's a magazine and an editor brave enough to put them into print so | 
can share them with you. These are written as ALOUD poems. Read them softly out loud, let your lips move 
when you read. Screw what anyone else thinks if they see you... have a good time with them. If you don’t have 
many demons, then be thankful. If you do... this is your company. 


RED HOUSE TAVERN TALES No. 1 When I snapped off the Unicorn’s horn 
And blood gushed high into the air 
Red House Tavern Covering everything in erimson 
I showered in its sticky warmth 


(in memory of Deke) | 
Laughing. 


by Christopher J. Jarmick 


I didn’t wash wondering what they would say 
when I showed up at Red House 
with Charlie the Indian, and Roscoe the crack 
dealer. 


Tl i DIA T AMAN | IIA Mi Veronica immediately asked me what happened. 
IDA LU PIN 0 CORNE UUU I cold her I had a little trouble 
A AA, 1 MADU but I'm wearing all that’s left of the other guy. 
CELESTE HOLM RICH | D l uu She asked if she could lick it off. 
f , I said, you're too easy and I always liked 


Betty, better anyway. 
Naturally she called me an asshole. 


Fat-ass bought me a drink 
then tried to tell me about a con 
he heard about at the gas station yesterday, 
but I wasn’t in the mood to listen 
to anyone who spits when he talks 
and whose breath smells like an 
open sewer. 


I was still upset, I hadn’t heard from 
Deke for over a week. 
He took Tommy’s Dodge Charger 
and ran to Vegas; 
Bastard didn’t even ask 
Wantz H AAS eg: if I wanted to go. 
x NEGULESCO AR? i e The last person I wanted to tell me about the acci- 
Le dent was Zoot Suit Alvarez, but that’s who told me 
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The Red House Tavern Tales Series 


about Deke getting decapitated 


in a head on collision with a truck that lost con- 


trol on some stretch of desert road. 


When it was crunch time I decided to hit 
Four Eyes Rory in the face. 
Veronica had settled on him 
and she was pissed about me 

breaking his glasses. 
She threw the beer mug right at me, 
I ducked, 
it hit Charlie in the knot in his forehead, 
Charlie glared at Veronica 
who wilted 
and bought us all a round. 
We toasted Deke 
of course 
and thought about 
all the hell raisin’ 
he had done 
and what a great way 
to end it; 
on your way to Vegas 
in the middle of the desert. 


I grabbed one of the hens outside of 

"The Red House as we left 

to head over to the 
Stuckey’s off the highway. 

Just for fun I snapped its neck 
and tossed it to the ground. 
Bonnie would be pissed I did that. 
Fuck her. 
Deke was dead, 
I needed a shower, 
needed to get laid 
and needed a good’s night sleep. 


Last time I had a good’s night sleep was 
when I passed out for 20 hours 
after guzzling down the half bottle of 
‘Tequila that Boris had passed me. 
He could out drink me 
turns out. 

I should’ve known whėn Bonnie 
bet against me. 
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I knew then, probably time to give up this life, 
I mean, when I start longing 
for a good’s night sleep 
I figure it means I'm getting too 
old for this shit. 

I’m going to miss Deke 
damn it, 
but not Roscoe or Fat-ass 
or Veronica that’s for sure. 
I'll see Charlie around ` 
from time to time 
and we'll tic one on 
for old-time sake 
once or twice a year. 
Probably head for Bonnie’s 
place just off old Route 66, 
the Red House Tavern, 
she don’t mind too much 
if we get a little crazy. 


Copyright© Christopher J. Jarmick 2002/2003. All rights Reserved. 
408 S. Budd Ct. Seattle Wa 98118 cjarmick@earthlink.net 
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The London Howlin’ Wolf Sessions 
(Deluxe Edition) 


(Chess/MCA 2 CD Set) 


| always thought that this was, by far, the best of 
the Chess projects that matched some of their big 
stars with younger rockers, usually British. There 
was also a Muddy Waters LP which featured, 
among others, the late great Rory Gallagher, and 
even though you'd be hard pressed to find a big- 
ger Gallagher fan than me, it just didn't come off 
that well. Bo Diddley did one that wasn't too hot, 
and even Chuck Berry recorded one which 
included, if | remember, an atrocious over 10 
minute version of “My Ding-A-Ling” which, if 
you've seen the video footage of Chuck and some 
groupies, certainly must rank as one of the your 
Holiness’s most vivid nightmares. Anyway, the 
Wolf project rocked all the way through, and the 
main reason for that was the rhythm section of Bill 
Wyman and Charlie Watts of the Stones. Mick Jag- 
ger was designated as the general “Wolf wran- 
gler,” keeping the man Sam Phillips called the 
“true father of rock and roll” happy. At first, Eric 
Clapton was apparently so intimidated by Wolf 
that he was ready to pack his bags. On the second 
disc, we're treated to no less than 12 alternate and 
totally new tracks, and also some studio chatter. 
We get to hear the Wolf tell these British wankers 
that, “We're gonna have to step it up a bit,” and I 
guess they responded. The first disc is the original 
LP with three added cuts from the old Muddy & 
The Wolf LP, which gave each man a side’s worth 
of unreleased tracks. Steve Winwood recorded his 
keyboard parts later in England, so he doesn't add 
much. It would have been great to hear Wolf 
when he became perturbed with the drummer 
billed as “Richie” (actually Ringo) because he was 


unable to complete a decent version 
of "I Ain't Superstitious,” supposedly 
with Klaus Voorman’s assistance. 
When you hear the finished product, 
you can understand why Bernard Pur- 
die drummed on some Beatles’ cuts. 
It’s not all that complicated. Oh well, 
you can't have everything. This is a 
very good set, with a nice booklet 
with lots of pictures of Wolf and the 
boys. It’s always nice when the com- 
panies open their vaults to folks who 
are interested in the music, and who 
want to share it with the fans. This 
makes a nice piece to put on the shelf 
next to the rather skimpy three disc 
box from Chess, and the much nicer 
six disc collection from Charly. But 
good luck finding that one. 


Jim Schoene 


Subsonics 
A Lot To Forget (Slovenly) 


The band’s been around for ten years 
and you have never heard of them. 
Probably because they’re from Atlanta 
and this is their first full length release 
in over five years. Fifteen songs in less 
than forty-five minutes and it’s so 
adept and assured it will have you 
wondering what took the trio so long 
and why the hell you don't own any- 
thing by them. 


We won't bore you with the details 
(except the details to follow which are 
important and so must be set forth 
here) except to say that the lead singer 
sounds like a young Lou Reed - ade- 
noidal and contemptuous — and like a 
young Lou Reed, the singer ain't 
singing about anything. It's more like 
he’s casually tossing off witty asides 


like “You're so alone, you don't even 
have a shadow,” and following that 
up with a chorus that is little more 
than the song title. Minimalist and so 
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very cool. In a recherche way, n'est 
pas? The songs themselves sound like 
careful but insidious re-arrangements 
of the chords from V.U. Ya know, the 
Velvet album put out years after the 
band’s demise? The one with “Can't 
Stand It” on it? So no, that doesn't 
make A Lot To Forget a rip off. If you 
were in a rock band and you were 
clever enough to rearrange all the 
chords from V.U., you'd do it too. Yes, 
yes you would, you smug, self-satis- 
fied, lying motherfucker. 


Dom Salemi 


Led Zeppelin 


How The West Was Won 
(3 CD set Atlantic) 


Led Zeppelin (2 DVD set Atlantic) 


For those of you who always secretly 
thought that The Song Remains The 
Same was rather shabbily recorded, 
and also didn't feature anywhere near 
their best playing, this triple audio CD 
and companion 2 DVD set will begin 
to make amends, and then some. 


The 3 disc set features two shows 
from California in 1972, from the LA 
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Forum and the Long Beach Audito- 
rium. They did completely different 
numbers at each show, which is ter- 
rific for the fans, so you don't get a 
couple different versions of “Dazed 
and Confused” (remember when 
Page was still with the Yardbirds and 
it was called “I’m Confused” and fea- 
tured the late Keith Relf before he 
electrocuted himself in the bath?), but 
instead sterling versions of “Heart- 
breaker,” “Black Dog,” “The Ocean,” 
and “Bring It On Home” (which is 
finally credited to Willie Dixon, but 
only after he agreed to a generous 
monetary settlement). We get a really 
tight version of “Since I've Been Lov- 
ing You,” and the lighter side of the 
Zepp with “Going To California” and 
“Bron-Yr-Aur-Stomp.” This stuff cap- 
tures the group arguably at their 
peak, and the sound, originally han- 
dled by Eddie Kramer, is startling. And 
the playing is remarkably together. 
Sure, Page still gets a bit sloppy at 
times, but who really cares? At least 
he wasn't cranking out “Tulsa Time” 
and “Lay Down Sally,” for Chrissakes. 
| think that actually you could ditch 
your studio Zeppelin CDs, and just 
settle for this. They sound louder, 
more raw and energetic than most of 
the studio output. Which brings us to 
the DVD set called, strangely enough, 
Led Zeppelin. 


This, my friends is the bomb. You 
throw in disc one and here they come 
from backstage at Royal Albert Hall, 
looking cocky and brash, and ready to 
rock. And indeed they do. They start 
off with “We're Gonna Groove,” a 
kind of James Brown-ish funk-rock 
thing, and immediately you know 
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you're in for a ride. It looks like it was shot 
yesterday, and sounds as if it was recorded an 
hour ago. It's tremendously loud and sharp. 
And, a word must be said here of John Henry 
Bonham, the drummer who went on a huge 
drinking binge (of course he probably did that 
every third night) and died in 1980, effectively 
ending the group. Sort of like when Charlie 
Watts packs it in, the Stones, to a man, agree 
they're finished. I'd liken Bonham, or Bonzo, 
to George Foreman in the boxing ring. Not 
the hardest puncher in history (that may go to 
the “Acorn," Ernie Shavers), but certainly pos- 
sessor of extremely “heavy hands,” as they 
say in boxing circles. He just slams the living 
Bejesus out of everything...drums, cymbals, 
etc., but, and this is important, he was also 
really very good, as you can tell from the very 
first number on the DVD. Yeah, 
let's see Ringo play that kinda 
shit. . .no way in hell. Bonham 
and bassist/keyboardist John Paul 
Jones were really the lynchpins of 
the group, the guys that allowed 
Page to stir up monster chords 
and runs almost at will. Sure, you 
needed a very tall singer who 
could screech and had enormous 
hair, but the players had to be 
there first. Together these two DVDs run 
almost five and a half hours. They include 
footage from Albert Hall in 1970, Madison 
Square Garden in 1973, Earl's Court in Eng- 
land in 1975, and Wembley Stadium in 1979. 
And each batch of footage shows the band 
taking a big step up, toward rock legendry, 
stardom, if you will. | was amazed at how 
some of the later material, like “Achilles’ Last 
Stand,” “Sick Again,” and “In The Light,” 
which were fairly forgettable in their studio 
incarnations, turn out almost “Wagnerian" in 
live versions. The three disc collection is very, 
very good, but if you really want to know 


what the fuss was all about, check out the 
DVD. The extras include clips from British and 
French TV shows, interviews, and all sorts of 
goodies. But the bulk of it is the fantastic per- 
formances from various stages of the group's 
run. Absolutely essential. 


Jim Schoene 


Teenage Shutdown 
You Treated Me Bad (Crypt) 


The other day I'm sitting down to dinner at 
my Mom's house and she opines, “Ya know 
Dom, | think The Beatles were wonderful but 
they sure wrote a lot of crappy songs.” Well 
“yes” and “no,” Mom. The Beatles were a 
pop band and so dedicated to making hits 
and so naturally they 
crafted tunes to please the 
great unwashed. Meaning 
dopes other than you and 
me. What The Beatles did 
that was really cool, 
though, was work from 
within, subverting the 
notion of the pop song 
with unusual harmonies, 
minimalist melodies 
employing chord patterns springing out of 
nowhere, headbanging bass serving both a 
rhythmic and harmonic function, primordial 
drumming, and thickened guitar chords. Not 
to mention the clever, sometimes downright 
subversive wordplay in the lyrics. So, Mom, 
you should be strapped into a chair and made 
to repeatedly listen to a 60s teen garage rock 
comp like this one so you can see just how 
hard it was to make Beatlesque music. Listen, 
just listen, to The Quest's attempts to do 
something unusual with harmony within a 
light pop format and see the genius at work 
in “| Want To Hold Your Hand.” Attend to 


the sour chording in the Merseybeat 
inspired “The Girl From Liverpool" 
and understand that Lennon-McCart- 
ney throwaways like “Love of the 
Loved” were actually finely crafted 
gems. Lend an ear to the inept use of 
feedback on The Morticians, “It’s 
Gonna Take A While,” and then take 
a gander at what our Liverpudlians do 
with it on “I Feel Fine” and "She's A 
Woman.” Hey, Mom, personally, | 
like listening to garage rock like this 
because it's often inspired and ren- 
dered manic by its self-conscious fail- 
ure. But for you, it’s hard to listen to, 
isn't it? Isn't it? That's because you've 
been spoiled by The Beatles’ “crappi- 
ness.” Crappiness akin to Godliness. 


_ Dom Salemi 


Al Kooper/Mike Bloomfield 
Fillmore East: 
The Lost Concert 


Tapes 12/13/68 (Columbia/Legacy CD) 


| can’t believe that this stuff sat in 
some dusty, musty vault for damn- 
near 35 years. While we were treated 
to the soothing sounds of Milli Vanilli, 
Vanilla Ice, Bell, Biv, & Devo, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum. For those of you 
who are too young to remember, 
once upon a time, back in the 
“olden” days, people who called 
themselves musicians actually. . .now 
stay with me here. . .PLAYED INSTRU- 
MENTS!!!! Really, no kidding. They 
didn't do concerts where they played 
along with pre-recorded tracks, or , 
better still, like our pal Jeff Lynne, 
didn't goddam play at all, but just 
played a tape and then expected to 


get paid. (Thankfully, in the state of 
Colorado, he didn't. . .he got sued). 
Here we have, thanks to the determi- 
nation of Al Kooper, a prime example 
of one of the truly great guitar play- 
ers — Bloomfield — in his element. | 
think that this newly-released concert 
is clearly the equal of the classic Live 
Adventures of Mike Bloomfield & Al 
Kooper. 77 minutes of hot guitar 
from, really, the first guitar hero, the 
first guitar god. You have to remem- 
ber that Clapton was totally intimi- 
dated by this guy. Go check out the 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band albums 
and the first one by the Electric Flag 
and you'll see what | mean. This was 
the guy; he was the shizzzz, as they 
say. This new disc features more 
straight-ahead blues stuff than the 
earlier one, plus you get an over ten 
minute number featuring a then little- 
known Johnny Winter. The two gui- 
tarists go head to head, and I'll be 
damned if | can pick a winner. We 
get a cool version of Donovan's “Sea- 
son of the Witch” with Bloomfield 
doing the guitar chores instead of 
Stephen Stills who appeared on the 
Super Session studio LP. The rhythm 
section is different here, with bassist 
Jerry Jemmott (from Aretha and King 
Curtis fame) replacing John Kahn 
from the first release (who crumbled 
after Jerry Garcia got his hat...Kahn 
overdosed shortly thereafter), and 
some drummer named Johnny Cresci 
(replacing Canada's Skip Prokop, the 
drummer for a great, great group 
called The Paupers. . .look for their 
Ellis Island LP from about '67) who 
gets totally confused a couple times 
here. You'll know when. But who the 
BRUTARIAN 


hell cares? We've been blessed with 
some prime Bloomfield playing that 
we've never heard, and that's terrific. 
Too bad he didn't stay around longer. 
He checked out on heroin in 1980 or 
so. He was doing music for Mitchell 
Brothers porn loops at the end. Sad. 
But enjoy this one. 


Jim Schoene 


Cocknoose 


Badmen, Butchers, And Bleeders 
(TKO Records) 

Remember when we first discovered 
that The Ramones' debut cost all of 
$10,000 to record? Well, this brutal 
bit of redneck punk cost less than 
$100 to wax. OK, OK, it isn't as good 
as Joey & Co.'s debut; nevertheless, 
it's awfully, um, uncompromising. 


Especially if your idea of a good time 
is primordial, confrontational, 
drunken, almost-out-of-control-but- 
not-quite, three-chord mayhem. 
Yeah, it's a manufactured pier-six 
brawl. As with the best old-timey 
wrestling, though, there's blood and 
bumps and a lot of demented, loutish 
posturing. If you read the liner notes, 
you find Cocknoose talking about 
these ten year old sides being made 
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up on the fly but don't you believe it; these 
boys strut and fret their stuff in far too 
accomplished a fashion. Which is not to say 
that the performances aren't spot on and, at 
times, rather frightening. In the final analysis, 
you have to ask yourself this: What's more 
disturbing, a band that makes up something 
like “I Wanna Fuck Myself” in five minutes in 
the studio and then immediately records it, or 
one that brings the song to the studio and 
then carefully hones it so as to maximize the 
terror factor? Besotted backwoodsmen, my 
ass! These guys is artistes. Although saying 
that will probably get me blown apart with a 
sawed-off shotgun. 


Dom Salemi 


Lucinda Williams 
World Without Tears (Universal) 


The rawest, most emotional record yet from 
one of the few women on this planet capable 
of doing justice to Patsy Cline, Patty Smith, 
Robert Johnson and Howlin“ Wolf material. 
Her last LP, Essence, was something of a dis- 
appointment after the wildly successful (both 
from artistic and commercial standpoints) Car 
Wheels On A Gravel Road. A little too raw 
and intimate for many of her fans. Well, if 
that one was too raw, the new one is a big 
festering, bloody, gaping wound. Ragged, 
nasty odes to old lovers (“Those 3 Days"), 
songs that sound like Exile On Main Street 
outtakes (“Real Live Bleeding Fingers and Bro- 
ken Guitar Strings”), and even a tune that 
sounds like an homage to Captain Beefheart 
("Atonement," which, I'm sure, threw a lot of 
her relatively new fans a la Car Wheels into a 
state of confusion). All in all, a great aloum 
from a great and unpredictable songwriter, 
blues singer, and poetess. It's sure to make 
tons of Best of 2003 lists, including mine. 


Jobn Oliver 


The Cramps 
Fiends of Dope Island (Vengeance) 


It's good to see that Lux & Poison Ivy and 
whatever two drifters they're currently 
employing in the band haven't changed their 
evil ways or their sound one iota for this, their 
first full-length release in six years. 


More monster movie titles, bizarre dances, 
and the occasional obscure cover (this time, 
The Wailers’ “Hang Up" and Jerry Reed's 
“Oowee Baby") tossed into the mix. They're 
still beating the twelve bar, rockabilly/satanic/ 
punk thang to death, and | say - more power 
to them! 


As Lux & Ivy are both on the wrong side of 
50, they're not likely to change (OR become 
commercially successful and/or rich). If you 
like The Cramps, you love this new one. . .if 
you don't, this ain't likely to change your 
mind about them. The relative success of a 
Cramps' album can usually be determined by 
the number of tunes that become a perma- 
nent part of their live sets. Me, | think this is 
their best since Stay Sick, and | suspect we'll 
be hearing a lot of these songs live as long as 
they keep playing. 


Jobn Oliver 


George Jones 
The Gospel Collection (BNA Records) 


Since ole George narrowly avoided meeting 
his maker several years ago, owing to some 
drunk driving silliness, he's allegedly laid off 
the juice, as well as the nose candy and even, 
supposedly, caffeine and tobacco of any kind. 
The good news — his whiskey-aged pipes have 
never sounded better on this, his second 
brand-new full-length since his accident. In 
addition, his old producer from the 70s/80s, 
Billy Sherrill, emerged from retirement to 
honcho these sessions, which sound great — 


the perfect accompaniment/foil for 
the Possum's voice. Rumor had it, 
Sherrill had never seen Jones sober in 
a recording studio prior to these 
recent sessions. The bad news - it 
appears George may have fallen 
under the influence and spell of 
gospel singer/harpy Vestal Goodman, 
whom he thanks and lavishly praises 
in the liner notes. 


Hopefully, this isn't a Dr. Eugene 
Landy/Brian Wilson kind of relation- 
ship, but one would wonder, based 
on the contents of this double CD set 
of old gospel favorites. Jones has 
always seemingly been one of those 
Jerry Lee Lewis walking contradiction 
types, whose life style for his first five 
decades plus belies the fact that he's a 
deeply religious person - possibly to 
atone on Sunday for his Hell-raising 
the other six days of the week. Any- 
how. . .he remakes several of his clas- 
sics here, including “Family Bible," 
and comes up with another possible 
hit or two (“Precious Memories," a 
duet with Patti Page, who sounds just 
like she did in the 50’s, and “When 
Mama Sang, The Angels Stopped to 
Listen.") 


Oh, and he does a terribly mismatched 
duet with the caterwauling Ms. Good- 
man on “Mansion Over the Hill." This 
is, nevertheless, well worth picking up 
just to hear the Possum sing. 


John Oliver 


Midnight Evils 
Straight Til Morning (Estrus) 


Normally, we dislike praising bands by 
the tried and true method of damning 


others, but really, what's up with the 
push for mediocre combos like The 
Hives and The Strokes and their some- 
how being in the vanguard of the 
Rock-Is-Back movement? Rock never . 
went away, pencil-neck geeks, and 
outfits like the Midnight Evils have 
been fighting the good fight while 
The White Stripes were still in Dr. Den- 
ton's memorizing the chord changes 
to “Whole Lotta Love.” This is the Evils 
second long player and it rocks so 
hard they should issue warning labels 
advising that Straight Til Morning is 
definitely not for lightweights as it is 
liable to knock down anyone 
weighing less than one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. Granted, the 
compositions are somewhat skeletal, 


relying as they do on little more than a 
single riff. Still, they're great riffs and 
they're studded with distorted guitar 
and frenzied, flying-by-the-seat-of- 
your-pants guitar solos. And speaking 
of frenzied, remember that liberating 
yowl that opened the first New York 
Dolls’ album? Well, now imagine a 
vocalist who “sings” like that each 
and every time he opens his mouth 
while the band tries to match him in 
intensity. Heavyweight stuff that 
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might make even a Roy Jones, Jr. 
blanche should he find himself con- 
fronted by the filth and the fury that is 
the . . . Midnight Evils. 


Dom Salemi 


Procol Harum 


The Well's On Fire (Eagle Records) 


The Yardbirds 


Birdland (Favored Nations) 


In the UK over the past 20 years or so, 
a cottage industry has arisen where 
60s bands (Hollies, Swinging Blue 
Jeans, Gerry & The Pacemakers, 
Searchers, Roy Wood, etc.) can go on 
and prosper, making a decent living 
playing the cabaret circuit, where they 
continue to relive their glory days by 
playing their hits to crowds of blue- 
haired baby boomers. | mention this, 
because two old UK bands, Procol 
Harum and The Yardbirds, have just 
released comeback CDs - the first by 
Procol Harum in twelve years, and the 
first by the Yardbirds in either thirty-six 
or about nineteen years (depending on 
your take on the Box Of Frogs’ 
releases). In each case, the band is 
anchored by two original members 
(Gary Brooker and Matthew Fisher in 
PH, Jim McCarty and Chris Dreja in The 
Yardbirds) and each band is out 
actively touring, playing in smaller 
clubs to support these new releases. 


‘Unlike in the cases of the Brit bands 


mentioned in the first sentence above, 
however, it appears each of these 
bands has something new to say. So 
how are the CDs? Pretty good in both 
cases, although they're taking different 
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approaches. While Procol Harum has written 
and cut a brand new batch of original songs 
that sound, to these ears, like their best album 
since Broken Barricades (highlights - “An Old 
English Dream," “This World Is Rich," “So Far 
Behind," and M: Fisher's unpronounceable 
new instrumental), Dreja/McCarty & Co. seem 
Hell-bent on trying to cash in on their come- 
back - with half of a new original album, com- 
bined with remakes of eight of their old classics 
featuring “guest stars," the likes of Brian May, 
Slash, old mate Jeff Beck, guitar wankers Steve 
Vai and Joe Satriani, etc. While the CD suc- 
ceeds in terms of the guests blending in 
smoothly with The Yardbirds instead of using 
the songs as masturbatory exercises in shred- 
ding, I'm still wondering - why? Based on 
recent live shows, the current (and longest last- 
ing - 1994-2003) version of The Yardbirds are 
great players (NOTE: as are Procol Harum). The 
new songs sound like The Yardbirds — | assume 
the remakes and guests were an attempt to 
get some quick dough, or maybe they just 
don't write much anymore. Both of these CDs 
are worth buying, and neither is just an exer- 
cise in nostalgia, at least for me. Neither band 
is ready for the cabaret circuit yet. 


Jobn Oliver 


The White Stripes 
Elephant (V2/BMG) 


First, let me say that I truly enjoyed The White 
Stripes’ first two LPs. They were a breath of 
fresh air, with their punk/primitive Son House 
and Blind Willie McTell interpretations, and it 
seemed that two person bands, a la Flat Duo 
Jets, were becoming all the rage (Bantam 
Rooster, Soledad Brothers, Immortal Lee 
County Killers, etc.). The third, breakthrough 
LP, White Blood Cells, struck me as “Jack 
White Sings Bad Imitation Broadway Show 
Tunes" to a great extent. The record buying 


public snapped it up like hot cakes. Why? 
Shortly after its release, | eagerly went and 
saw the band live...allegedly their natural 
habitat. To put it bluntly, they stank to high 
heaven! A drummer is supposed to drive a 
band’s sound and move it along. Meg White's 
live drumming was akin to a chimpanzee 
beating on a trash can with a couple of rulers. 
It just made their live songs hang in the air 


and stagnate. Jack White clearly has talent - 
he writes decent enough songs, he's a great 
blues-influenced primitive guitarist, and he 
sounds like a young Robert Plant most of the 
time while singing. (NOTE: He also did a very 
decent job singing old Yardbirds songs with 
Jeff Beck at his 9/13 - 9/14/02 Royal Festival 
Hall shows.) He desperately needs to be in a 
professional band, though! The new and, 
fourth LP, Elephant, picks up where the third 
left off, and adds some new, for the most 
part unwelcome, touches. While most of the 
LP can best be described as retarded Led Zep- 
pelin (not in and of itself bad), what’s with 
the ending embarrassment, “It’s True That 
We Love One Another," featuring Holly 
Golightly? Listening to it (as well as the tune 
sung by Meg White) made me cringe! If this 
band is truly the future of Rock & Roll, we're 
all doomed. . .clearly one of the most unde- 
served hypes in R&R history. Whatever their 
PR coordinator is getting paid, it should be 
doubled. . .or quadrupled! 


John Oliver 


Deadly Snakes 


Ode To Joy (In The Red) 


Compulsive Gamblers 


Live & Deadly (Sympathy For The 
Record Industry) 

Toronto's Deadly Snakes keep getting 
better and better. | was prepared to 
be disappointed with this, their third 
full-length, especially in the face of 
Greg (Cartwright) Oblivian leaving the 
band after I'm Not Your Soldier Any- 
more. Instead, they didn't miss a 

beat, and have continued to hone 
their sound into something that's best 
described as an excellent combination 
of the Rolling Stones, Van Morrison, 
garage punk, Stax/Volt and gospel, 
driven by horns and keyboards. My 
only complaint and it's a minor one, is 
less crunchy guitar due to Greg O.'s 
absence. This is a good ‘un: A bunch 
of self-taught musicians who have 
limited technique but impeccable soul 
and feel. 


What exactly has Greg Oblivian been 
doing these days? In addition to his 
excellent pop combo, The Reigning 
Sounds, he also went back out on the 
road with Jack (Yarber) Oblivian in 
their pre-Oblivian configuration, The 
Compulsive Gamblers, to play a 
bunch of live shows and relive their 
drunken salad days in Memphis. Long 
Gone John and SFTRI just released a 
passel of songs from the Gamblers’ 
live shows in Chicago and Memphis, 
and this is a smokin” set of 
Stones/blues-influenced garage 
grunge rock. Although Greg and Jack 
have improved considerably as musi- 
cians over time, thankfully, it doesn't 
show here. Throughout all of their 
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various bands and solo efforts, | don’t 
think I've ever heard a bad CD/record 
from either of the two main Obli- 
vians. Now. . .if Greg and/or Jack 
could just somehow come up with 
the scratch to employ the White 
Stripes’ PR people. . . 


Jobn Oliver 


Denim 
The Fifth Sun (Grump Records) 


Our old buddy Freddie Steady Krc 
(Shakin' Apostles) turned me on to 
this 70s-ish country rock gem, which 
he recently produced himself. The 
Colorado-based band Denim has 
been around in one form or another 
since 1970, when they first got 
together in Houston. They recorded 
an eponymous LP for Epic, released 
in 1977, and at 


least one other May Kam 


LP under the 

name Traveler in 4 d 
the early 80s. 
For the most 
part inactive 
during the 80s, 
they reformed in 
the 90s and 
recorded several still-unreleased 
albums. Freddie got them into the 
studio for this latest one, which is 
chock full of great harmonies, tune- 
ful song writing (mostly by guitarist 
Bill Browder), and the type of playing 
that you only hear from bands who 
have been around for years and 
years. Their sound can best be 
described as the type of music put 
out by the likes of Firefall (only with 
more balls) or maybe Manassas in the 
70s. Not dissimilar to The Shakin’ 
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Apostles, only more 70s influenced 
than 60s. Unfortunately, | haven't 
seen this CD in any retail stores yet. 
You can get it via the band’s website 
www.denimband.com. 


Oh. . .and if the band’s picture in the 
CD sleeve is recent, David Moerbe 
their singer should grow his hair out 
again, or at least wear a big hat. 
Those are the biggest ears I've seen 
since fellow Texan LBJ's! 


__ John Oliver 


Fatal Flying Guilloteens 
Get Knifed (Estrus) 


Taken from the name of a highly 
obscure, but good, chop-sockey flick, 
these Guilloteens make the musical 
equivalent of 70s Hong-Kong 
imports, giving us all manner of non- 
sense coming in at every 
direction. You can duck this 
crazed, rocking art-damage 
production but it’s best to 
turn up the volume and let 
the insanity hit you full on. It's 
the only way to go, as this 
really isn't music but an expe- 
rience. An experience consist- 
ing primarily of howling vocals 
backed by shouted vocals; rhythm as 
interference not propulsion; multiple 
time signatures and false stops; 
prickly, abrasive ur-melodies. All of 
this underlying the absolute refusal to 
acknowledge: THE RIFF. And just 
what the hell are these idjuts doing to 
their guitars? Bending the strings with 
pliers? Running gerbils thru them? 
Confusion worse confounded as Mil- 
ton would say, but in a wonderful, 
inconsequential way. 


Dom Salemi 
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e had to fly all the way to 

the remote isle of tiny Ice- 

land to find one of the most 
happening bands in the world. 
Which, despite the expense, was A- 
OK with us as Iceland, especially its 
capital city, Reykjavik, is presently the 
destination du jour. Check out any of 
the now fashionable night spots and 
you're likely to find yourself rubbing 
elbows with a besotted Christopher 
Hitchens or a chatty Keith Richards. 


The enigmatic and elusive Singapore 
Sling would never step foot in a 
trendy bar, so we met them ina 
slightly louche tavern at the edge of 
town. Which brings us back to our 
reason for flying out to Iceland in the 
first place: we wanted to talk to the 
group. Because we really dig their 
sound the most. It's got its roots in 
the psychedelic drone pop first prac- 


ticed by Velvet Underground and later 


perfected by groups like My Bloody 
Valentine and the Jesus and Mary 
Chain. Needless to say, S.S. adds its 
own distinct touch to all of this due 
to a willingness to experiment and a 
refusal to take themselves seriously. 
This latter quality resulted in our 
drinking far too much with the boys 
and doing far too little interviewing. 
What follows was mostly transcribed 
from memory as the tape, played 
days later, contains little more than 
shouting, hoarse peals of laughter 
and gibberish. Authentic Icelandic 
gibberish but gibberish all the same. 


BRUTARIAN: Most Americans only know 


about the Iceland music scene through 
arty practitioners like Bjork and Sigur 
Ros. Can you tell us something about 
the hot rock bands in Iceland? 

SS: Well there’s Minus who actually 
have a licensing deal in the US with 
Victory records and then there's 
Apparat Organ Guartet who will be 
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playing with us in Central Park this 
summer. They're both really cool. 
Minus's bass player likes to beat the 
shit out of English football hooligans 
and one of the guys from Apparat 
likes to talk to his shoes. 


B: So if you plan to visit Iceland soon, 
as we have, where should you stay in 
Reykjavik and what clubs should you 
plan on dancing the night away in? 


SS: You should stay in the center of 
town and go drinking at Bar 11 and 
Circus, which are both by the main 
road, Laugavegur. Both bars play a lot 
of rock'n'roll and become very deca- 
dent as the night progresses. 


B: Like the name of the band, obvi- 
ously you guys like to drink, what's the 
recipe for a perfect Singapore Sling? 
We know this is controversial as we 
brought three different cocktail books 
with us and we find the following: 


However Tiki Drinks begs to differ: 
y 
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And The Little Book of Classic Cock- 
tails weighs in with this: 


SS: We have no idea. Only tried it 
once. We prefer Long Island Ice Tea. 


B: Surprisingly, mixologists are in 
agreement on this heady concoction: 


B: Any native Icelandic cocktails we 
should be mixing this summer? 

SS: No. But try Brennivin. It cuts the 
phlegm. Or Leather, it's plenty of 
whiskey with a dash of milk. 


B: There seems to be a revival of 
garage rock going on and it seems to 
be spearheaded by northern European 
and Scandinavian bands. Care to com- 
ment on this? 

SS: You mean the Hives? That's the 
only Scandinavian garage rock band I 
can think of, unless you consider The 
Ravonettes a garage rock band. I 
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really like them, but they're probably 
from New Jersey. 


B: Do you think some of the more 
popular bands lumped in this “rock is 
back" movement, i.e., The Hives, The 
Strokes, The White Stripes, are over- 
rated? 

SS: Of course they're overrated, but 
that's not their fault. Most of them 
are really good but they get hyped up 
and people will pick up on that no 
matter if you're good or shit. 


B: So tell us why and/or how these 
bands influenced you: 

SS: a.) Suicide - They're just perfect. 
Just keyboard and drum machine and 
no chorus ever. Just basic riffs 
repeated over and over again. | love 
Alan Vega's vocals. He could sing a 
lot of nonsense in a very threatening 
way. 

b.) Stooges - That's the ultimate 
sleaze-rock band. If an alien would 
ask us, “What is rock'n'roll?” I'd play 
the Stooges. Simple riffs, groove and 
attitude. That’s what influences you'll 
find in those bastards. 


c.) Velvet Underground - That's 
where it all started. When I heard 
them first it made we want to try and 
make music... Stop me if you've 
heard this one before. 


d.) Jesus and Mary Chain - The 
name made me go out and buy my 
first record, and it was great. | love 


how they make all these great songs 
with just three chords. And the feed- 
back... God bless it. 


B: You remind us, a bit, just a bit, of 
another great northern European band 
now deceased, Union Carbide. 
Remember those guys, they were fab- 
ulous and relatively unknown state- 
side? 


SS: We don't compose in the studio. I 
compose at home, sober. Hangovers 
are good though. We sometimes 
drink when rehearsing, but alcohol is 
not an influence, no more than coca 
cola. Thorgeir might disagree though. 


B: So Thorgeir, you are also in this 
country band called The Funerals, tell 
us about that. We've heard it's the 
only country band in Iceland. 


SS: Never heard of them 


B: Are your production strategies 
really that simple: Do you really just 
go in with Henrik's basic tracks and 
then just crank up the volume and “let 
‘er rip”? 


SS: No. Don't believe everything you 
read. It's never that simple. 


B: Are you guys all liquored-up when 
composing in the studio or is the bit 
about alcohol being a major influence 
just a gag? 


Why is that? 


SS: The Funerals have one 
album out called Pathetic Me 
on which | drummed and 
sang two songs. Last summer 
we went back into the coun- 
tryside and recorded about 
26 songs in 9 days. Some of 
this material will become the 
second album. | do more 
singing this time and con- 
tribute more writing. 


B: Don’t Icelanders like 
Johnny Cash and Buck Owens? 
SS: Johnny Cash is heard on the radio 
here. Up in the northwestern part of 
Iceland there is a whole town called 
Skagastrand, but nicknamed Country 
Town. There lives the king of Icelandic 
Country Music, Mr. Hallbj@rn Hjartar- 
son. He hosts a popular country music 
festival every summer, so | guess peo- 
ple at least pretend to like it. Mi 


Tales of Beatnik Glory 
0 Ed Sanders (1975/90) - Citadel Underground 


The Beats arė in again, Daddy-O! Have been for some 
time, and if you aren't familiar with the collective 
wits making up this movement-not-a-movement 
started in ’50s New York by aspiring writers Jack 
Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, William S. Burroughs, et al, 
then time to get on board. Especially as the afore- 
mentioned are dead and it is now A-OK to be caught 
with Howl or Naked Lunch or Dharma Bums in the 


back pocket of your fading black chinos. That’s 
“All the great media adventures of the 20th century 
have been visual. Television, movies, 
the Internet, they're all visual mediums and I don't 
think people have time to sit down and read.” 


because this once reviled movement is now officially 
literary. You know, expensive trade paperbacks, 
Library of America collected works and learned sym- 
posiums in historic temples of learning. Tales of Beat- 


—ED NEEDH : k Weg i 
E EH nik Glory is the hilarious sad tale, posing as a 


the managing editor of Rolling Stone magazine 


collection of stories, of the failed epigones of Gins- 
berg and company. The ones who confused Bohemi- 
anism with dire poverty, experimentation with drug 
addiction, alternative lifestyle with sexual permissive- 
ness, the spirit of nonconformity and rebellion with 
unemployment, artistic experimentation with ego- 

` tism and crass materialism, political protest with 
career advancement. Sanders, best known for The 
Family, his riveting study of Charles Manson and his 
brood, has a wonderful eye for detail and an even 
better ear; you can open the book anywhere, jump 
right in and feel the be-here-now urgency and hope- 
lessness of it all. 


_ Dom Salemi 


The Portage to San Cristobal of A.H 


George Steiner (reprint 1999) 
University of Chicago Press 


No, not Alfred Hitchcock. The A.H. in the title is 
Adolf Hitler. Steiner postulates that Hitler was found 
alive in the Brazilian jungle in the late 1970s by a 
small group of Nazi hunters sent out years before by 
Simon Wiesenthal. The book examines what such a 
discovery would have meant to a wide variety of 
people at many levels of society. It’s a small book but 
don’t let the slimness fool you; it contains worlds. 
Steiner’s genius is viewpoint. He presents alternating 
chapters that switch between the discovery, capture, 
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and forced march of Hitler and the 
effect news of his being alive has on 
various people around the world. We 
glimpse state lawyers in Germany and 
spy masters in Russia, cabinet ministers 
in England and field agents for alphabet 
soup agencies. Each is imbued with 
reality by the reader's immersion into 
each character's thought processes. It's 
a remarkable achievement from this 
angle alone. However, the book is also 
astonishing in that it contains Hitler's 
statement of defense. Having lost a man 
to illness, the group of Nazi hunters — 
and we get to know each of them very 
well, too, from the inside — decide to 
give Hitler a jungle tribunal. At this ad 
hoc trial he speaks, finally, with the elo- 
guence remembered from old news- 
reels. But it's not how he says it so 
much as what he says that is unsettling, 
controversial, and deadly accurate: He 
tells them first of all they’ve demonized 
him beyond measure, ignoring far 
worse monsters such as Stalin, Mao, and 
Pol Pot. It’s hard to argue with num- 
bers. He also tells them Nazi Germany 
was astounded at the utter lack of 
response from the rest of the world 
when they began their attempted exter- 
mination of the Jews. They took this 
silence as tacit assent, as quiet encour- 
agement; the world’s inaction was com- 
plicit in what they did. His final 
revelation, though, is perhaps the most 
perfidious. He admits having stolen vir- 
tually all of his ideas, structure, and exe- 
cution of Nazi Germany’s dark ideals 
lock, stock, and swastika from Jewish 
religion and culture. And he elaborates 
and demonstrates this fact. “I did in a 
diminished, human way what the Jew- 
ish notion of God has done in a cosmic, 
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inhuman way,” is his point. This is dev- 
astating, and the novel leaves off there, 
pointedly offering no rebuttal. As Stein- 
er’s excellent afterword makes clear, 
this was a conscious decision on his 
part, so that each reader would be 
forced, if possible, to supply an answer. 
While the conceit of this novel is an 
idea suited for parlor debates and schol- 
arly what-if sessions, the execution of 
the novel is stingingly human. We 
understand not only what it’s like to 
slog through rain forest swamps, but 
how men in such close proximity for so 
long a time learn to sense each other’s 
thoughts. We learn that humanity 
encompasses such a range of reality that 
to reduce any of it to a simple rule of 
law may be beyond our grasp. A 
thought experiment, a parade of virtu- 
oso writing examples, and a com- 
pendium of human nobility and perfidy, 
The Portage to San Cristobal of A.H. 
stands many cuts above ordinary serious 
novels in its intelligence, breadth and 
depth of knowledge, and admirable 
concision. More need to learn this trick 
of thinking more and writing less. Only 
175 pages including the afterword; the 
novel itself is 170pp over 17 chapters; it 
takes a good while to read because one 
must digest each brief chapter before 
moving on. Also, on a sentence level, 
the book reads like condensed poetry. 
Each line is worth savoring. He says so 
much so well one stops taking notes of 
quotations. If you want quotations from 
this novel, just write out the whole 
thing. Steiner’s prose is luminous and 
supple and sure, and his vocabulary 
lights us from within with its accuracy. 
The book convinces with every word, it 
seems. It’s that considered. It is cog- 
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nizant art at its finest. Find a copy and 
enter the real world of possibility where 
human beings struggle and vie for a 
moment's clarity, only to find dead-ends 
and more questions. This book shatters 
myths. 


"Gene Stewart 


Try 


Dennis Cooper (1994) Grove Press 


The enfant terrible of the mainstream 
publishing industry writes fiction so 
shocking in its exploration of sex and 
degradation and horror that it likely 
would have made Baudelaire blush. 
And, as William S. Burroughs was once 
heard to exclaim when asked about 
Cooper, “God help him, but the man 
can write.” In a cold, exacting style 
combining an encyclopediast’s preci- 
sion with the voyant’s cynical embrace 
of poetic expression, Try, perhaps the 
most accessible of Cooper’s outrages, 
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cloaks its depravities in allegory. Osten- 
sibly the interlocking stories of an 

abused teenage bisexual, the stepfather 
who would woo him, the child-molest- 
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ing uncle and the bisexual's heroin-addicted 
friend, the novel, at its heart, is about the myste- 
rious forces that combine to now inspire, now 
frustrate, the creative process. For our four 
major characters are artists: the young bisexual 
publishes a fanzine centering on abuse, the step- 
father is a journalist, the heroin addict, a bur- 
geoning writer and the uncle, a pornographer. 
Cooper flits from personage to personage, let- 
ting his story go nowhere and everywhere: we 
are in the rarefied world of the imagination 
where anything goes. Anything does, much of it 
rather unpleasant, all of it darkly and richly 
comic. Try provokes as it entertains, amuses 
even when horrifying. It is, in the final analysis, 
the harsh croak of laughter from a terribly dam- 
aged psyche willing to go wherever his muse (or 
devil, it is one and the same thing) takes him. 
No matter what the cost. 


„Dom Salemi 


The Demon in the Freezer 
Richard Preston (2002) Random House 


This book is about both the anthrax attack and 
the people who responded to it, who turn out 
to be the same people who eradicated smallpox 
from Nature, so the book ends up being 
mostly about them. It is both more inspir- 
ing and scarier than The Hot Zone, but not 
as horrific. There is more pure reporting, 
less graphic description. The overall 
effect is probably worse, though, as it may 
leave you sure we’re probably all going to 
die of smallpox. What is alarming is the 
amount of unchecked, unmonitored bio- 
logical warfare research done worldwide, 
and the number of biological weapons 
moving around and hidden everywhere. 
No one knows even how to estimate it. 
The ease with which a virus can be heated 
up so it smashes through vaccine protec- 
tion is terrifying. It can be done in any decent 


high school chemistry lab, basically. And the 
genie’s out of the bottle, as the techniques are 
hardly secret and so basic, in fact, that you can 
buy kits to do it for under $20. Concise, well- 
organized, and fascinating, The Demon in the 
Freezer is a book anyone interested in current 
events, background motives, and just plain sur- 
vival ought to read. Got a throat tickle, a slight 
cough? 


Gene Stewart 


The Grotesque 
Patrick McGrath (1989) Ballantine 
With all the fuss surrounding David Cronen- 


berg’s creepy adaptation of Spider, genre fans 
are apparently unmindful of the fact that Patrick 


PATRICK McGRATH 


GROTESQUE 


á NOVEL OF EXQUISITE HORROR 


McGrath’s first fictional offering might be the 
better performance. A satiric novel of manners 
wrapping itself in a mystery already wrapped 
inside a Gothic deconstruction, The Grotesque 
delightfully compounds things by putting its 
words inside the mouth of an irascible, unreli- 
able narrator. A mouth, moreover, that does not 
move as it’s owner, Sir Hugo Coal, a fiftyish 
country squire, has suffered a cerebral hemor- 


rhage that has left him completely inca- 
pacitated. A total vegetable the doctor's 
have concluded; but unbeknownst to 
everyone, Sir Hugo can think, and what 
occupies Hugo’s mind whilst he sits, 
gradually wasting away in his wheel- 
chair at Crook Manor, are the questions 
surrounding the disappearance of his 
future son-in-law, Sidney Giblet. Has Sid- 
ney, a closet homosexual, decamped 
because he was being blackmailed by 
Fledge, the churlish butler? Or did 
Fledge murder Sidney to keep him from 
revealing their affair to Sir Hugo’s wife, 
on whom Fledge has designs? And just 
how much does Fledge’s wife, Crook 
Manor's housekeeper, know? She's 
prone to fits of weeping but it’s appar- 
ent that this is owing to something 
more than all the voluminous quantities 
of alcohol she imbibes. Then there’s the 
matter of Sir Hugo’s wife: certainly 
there was little love lost between Hugo 
and her; nevertheless, she is awfully 
beholden to Fledge. One thing is cer- 
tain: Sir Hugo’s daughter knows more 
than she’s telling; still, she’s not saying 
much as she's been driven "round the 
bend by ghostly visitations from the 
ever-rotting corpse of Sidney, her 
betrothed. 


Dom Salemi 


The Buzzing 


Jim Knipfel (2003) 
Vintage Contemporaries 


Roscoe Baragon is at the end of his 

tether. Hoping to drift discomfortably 
into obscurity as an alcoholic reporter 
at New York’s least read daily, Roscoe 
has stumbled onto the story of this or 
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any other century. But no one - includ- 
ing the two friends our misanthrope has 
left - believes him. This might have 
something to do with the fact that 
Roscoe’s specialty is what he not so 
affectionately calls the kook beat - inter- 
views with local eccentrics, conspiracy 
theories, investigations of the out- 
landish and the bizarre - and so nothing 
he reports is taken too terribly seriously. 


It might also have something to do with 


the fact that Roscoe’s scoop is inti- 
mately connected to the plotline of 
Godzilla vs. Megalon. Yes, the Seatopi- 
ans, an ancient underground civiliza- 
tion, are looking to wreck havoc on we 
surface people for the damage caused to 
said Seatopians by our underground 
nuclear testing. The Earthlings plight 
has, in turn, aroused the sympathies of 
the legendary and heretofore fictional 
fire-breathing dinosaur, and he has 
taken it upon his scaly shoulders to stop 
the Seatopians from carrying out their 
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plan for above-world conquest. Or 
something like that. Roscoe’s not too 
sure but it’s the only theory that 
explains the sudden rash of earthquakes 
on the same longitude, the disappear- 
ance of elderly eccentrics from Manhat- 
tan SRO hotels, a radioactive corpse 
stolen from the City morgue, and the 
bizarre dress code employed at a Brook- 
lyn real estate development company. 
Outlandish, hip, gripping and terribly 
terribly funny, New York Press colum- 
nist, Jim Knipfel, has given us an unfor- 
gettable read with this hybrid of 
mystery, satire and psychotronics. 


Dom Salemi 


Serial Killer Cinema 
Robert Cettl (2003) McFarland 


Hollywood had dabbled with the serial 
killer in its brief history, notably with 
The Lodger (1926/1944), Night Must 
Fall (1937) and Shadow of a Doubt 
(1943). Nevertheless, it was not until 
the surprise box-office success of 
Richard Fleischer’s, The Boston Stran- 
gler (1968), that this sexual transgressor 
began to make his presence felt in both 
the mystery and horror film. With Serial 
Killer Cinema, Australian writer and 
scholar, Robert Cettl, offers us a brief 
cinematic history of the serial killer as 
film genre, then follows that with an 
exhaustive, almost five-hundred page 
guide to cinematic works, largely Ameri- 
can and English, that have tackled the 
subject. What makes this incisive and 
penetrating study an essential work, is 
Cettl’s psychoanalytical approach, 
putting even the most obscure movies, 
like the Italian giallo, Who Saw Her Die, 
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on the couch, in an attempt to tease meaning 
from them. In the process, readers will not only 
be surprised to find how much he or she may 
have missed but also why certain films continue 
to hold such a perverse fascination for them. 


Dom Salemi 


Tiki Road Trip 


James Teitelbaum 
(2003) Santa Monica Press 


Once you have seen them, these stone or wood 
carvings created by Pacific islanders, you are 
haunted as if by a strange dream. A dream which 
erstwhile musician - Pigface, Ministry, Royal 
Crown Review - obvi- 
ously has been unable 
to shake and so this 
guide: a catalog of all 
the remaining Tiki 
sanctuaries in the 
world. Restaurants, 
primarily, where the 
eldritch has been 
replaced by kitsch, 
where that sense of 
awe and mystery has 
given way to 
playful romantic 
fantasies of far- 
flung palm tree 
covered islands, 
thatched huts 
and jolly Oceanic natives. It is the South 
Seas as exotic middle class lounge and Teit- 
elbaum has searched the globe to bring us 
all that is best and worst in Tiki. Or rather, 
Tiki Bar, which for the author is any estab- 
+ lishment serving tropical drinks. Said estab- 
lishments are reviewed on the basis of their 
t Tikiness and this in turn is based on drink 
Y quality (strength and taste), architecture 


A Cuide to Tiki Culture in North America 


(does it make you feel like ege on an island), 
music or entertainment (exotica or Polynesian), 
food (more than Chinese), dress (the staff should 
be attired like extras in Mutiny on the Bounty), 
and dėcor (the more tchotchkes the better). For 
those of you aging playboys who fear Teitel- 
baum is a Johnny-come-lately, know that our 
exotic traveler especially prizes the older venues 
for their “melancholy atmosphere of decay" con- 
taining as it does “the blurred surface of some 
unfathomable enigma." 


Dom Salemi 


When the Women Come Out to 
Dance 
Elmore Leonard (2003) 
William Morrow / Harper Collins 
Elmore Leonard started out writing west- 
erns. They are some of the best ever. 
Many were made into movies, and his 
crime novels have gone the same suc- 
cessful route from best-sellers to movies. 
On the backs of his books Leonard is 
revealed to be a diminutive older guy. In 
this picture, he’s in a white shirt and 
jeans, hands in front pockets, slouching 
a tad, eyes squinting atcha into the sun. 
It’s a Gary Cooper pose. So’s his prose. 
His basic narrative voice is pure Coop, a 
laconic drawl that rides out of westerns 
and into crime fiction without missing a 
spit. Comes off tough and street-savvy in 
crime fiction context. Works well to keep things 
concise, focused on the basics, and moving right 
along. His situations tend to be archtypic, too. 
Confrontations between essentially bad assholes 
and essentially good regular guys. There aren’t 
black hats versus white ones, but there are lots of 
grey hats involved. Everyone's got foibles, some 
charming and some ugly, and good folks don’t 
(continued on page 79) 
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And I remember Deke whispering: 
RED HOUSE TAVERN TALES No. 2 “Five will get you 10 that babe 


, o with the Adam's apple 
Deke S Truth ain't no lady.” 
by Christopher J. Jarmick “Meaning what?” 
“Meaning UH treat her like a lady.” 


I had ten bucks on me. 
“You're on if 10 will get me 20.” 


Damned if old Deke didn’t take the freak 
outside to his truck within the hour. 
Deke had a way with the ladies 
even the ones who weren't. 


A few months after Deke died 
they found some bodies in the bottom 
of the old quarry. 

Later, when they found more 

buried in the woods ` 
behind the house his sister owned, 
we all realized exactly what Deke was. 
Warming my hands ; 
on his glow felt so good, though.. 


He was one charming motherfucker, 
and even now, knowing too much 
I almost miss the bastard. 

- But I haven't been sorry he’s gone 
since they identified Rita. 
Deke knew I loved her; 
wouldn't have it. 


I knew things I shouldn’t have. 
I thought we all did. | 
Music does not soothe my savage soul 
and the truth has not set me free. 
God may not be vindictive 
but his angels will work you over good. 
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America’s OBSESSED 


Part 1 


ed V. Mikels has been making movies for over 


fifty years . . . and he won't stop. He's given 


the world such low-budget cult classics as 
Astro-Zombies (with John Carradine and former Russ 
Meyer star Tura “Faster Pussycat, Kill, Kill” Satana), 
Corpse Grinders (a famous drive-in movie staple), The 
Doll Squad (the film that most likely inspired Charlie’s 
Angels), Girl in Gold Boots, (a G-rated Showgirls prede- 
cessor), Blood Orgy of the She-Devils, The Worm Eaters 
(produced and guided this one of a kind movie) and 10 
Violent Women. Twenty-one full-length features were 
directed, shot, edited (and mostly written) by Ted V. 
Mikels, so far. There are dozens of other films he’s made 
significant contributions to and a couple of abandoned 
projects as well. In recent years he’s created low budget 
direct to video movies financed via credit cards and 
mostly self-distributed. Despite the titles and genre, most 
Mikels movies would barely be rated PG, with very little 
gruesome gore and only his earliest film features any 
nudity. Once upon a time, Mikels’ films were part of 
double and triple bills at drive-in theatres (and indoor 
ge theaters too). They were sometimes hyped with deli- 
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Ce cious catch phrases like: ‘Spend a Night in a Grave! 


Marketing gimmicks included having ambulances with 


nurses taking blood pressure readings strategically 
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placed outside movie theatres and drive-ins. We 


haven't seen this kind of marketing since the mid-70s. 


Last year, several Ted V. Mikels films were 
released on DVD through IMAGE complete with his 
recorded commentaries. Just as Mikels was figuring 
out how to make a very low budget Doll Squad 2: 
Female Fury, producers stepped forward and asked 
Mikels to let them try to raise the fifteen-million dol- 
lars he would need to make it in 35 millimeter with a 
decent budget. These producers also intend to spend 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars to produce 35 
millimeter prints of Ted’s two latest films: Corpse 
Grinders 2 (2001) and Mark of the Astro-Zombies 
(2002), which Ted will then market as a double fea- 
ture to the exhibitors, including the nation’s remain- 
ing four-hundred and fifty drive-in theaters. 

Last November (2002), just as Mikels was about to 
travel to Australia for two weeks to screen several of 
his films at a special festival, his leg began to swell. 
He checked himself into the hospital and ultrasound 
revealed he had a large blood clot, possibly deep 


vein thrombosis. Such clots can sometimes become 
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Ted V. Mikels 


INTERVIEW WITH 
CHRISTOPHER J. JARMICK 


s 


dislodged on airline flights and become fatal if they 
travel to the heart or brain. Ted was fortunate to catch 
the condition in time, doctors successfully dissolved the 
clot, the swelling went down; but he was not allowed 
to travel by plane for several months and the Australian 
tour was cancelled. “I was fortunate I didn’t argue with 
the doctors or try to go,” Mikels told me. “I never felt 
bad, but was worried about the swelling in my leg, 
which is now back to normal.” 

Mikels won't be sitting around waiting for someone 
else to raise money or just taking it easy, however. He 
is already in pre-production on The Cauldron: Baptism 
by Blood, which (as of May 23, 2003) is scheduled to 
start shooting in late June 2003 with a credit card bud- 
get of about $20,000. 

Ted V. Mikels is approximately seventy-five years 


young—but won't reveal his actual age. In person, he 
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TED V. MIKELS: America's Obsessed Moviemaking Maniac 


is a warm, gregarious and extremely generous man who 
lives and breathes for the opportunity to talk about the 
movies he has made and to make more movies he can 
talk about. 

Mikels was born of immigrant parents in Saint Paul, 
Missouri and grew up in Portland, Oregon. He started 
making his own films as a teenager and moved to 
Hollywood at the beginning of the 1960s. He has made 
campy sexploitation movies for Wayne Rogers (of tv's 
MASH fame), he’s worked with Ed Wood, Bob Clark, 
Kirk Douglas, Chris Rock, The Smothers Brothers, Milton 
Berle, Rowan and Martin, Phil Silvers, Julie Newmar, Liz 
Renay, Brinke Stevens and many others. 

From the 1960s until the early 80s, Ted lived in a 
large house in Glendale, California known as The Castle 
—a place dating back to the days of prohibition, com- 
plete with hidden passageways and hidden rooms. He 
shot parts of many of his films in The Castle and he 
lived there with dozens of young Hollywood starlets and 
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female filmmaker wannabes. Yes, there were many screaming, sa 
saning 
rumors about Ted's wild, swinging, crazy lifestyle. He SEAN KENNEY + MONIKA KELLY + SANFORD MITCHELL 
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how he worked, how he lived, how he played. But how 


much of it was true? CHRISTOPHER J. Jarmick: It is a pleasure to 
Ted is quick to point out that his films have all talk with you again, Ted. So what have you 
been doing lately? 


TED V. Mikels: I've been waiting for IMAGE 
to send me a check based on the sales of the 
DVDs of my movies that they are distributing. 
| hope it's a decent sized check, but you 
never know. | got a small advance from them 
and I've been waiting over a year for some 
more money. 


together grossed over half a billion dollars. “Others have 
made fortunes on some of my movies,” Ted says. “I’ve 
made very little on them. If you want to get rich, don’t 
make movies like I do.” 

Ted V. Mikels is a one of kind obsessed, fearless, dri- 
ven, trail blazing, movie-making pioneer. He has started 
or influenced the careers of thousands who work in the 


movie industry today. In the last decade, Ted runs semi- 
As you know, I'm also waiting to hear back 


from some producers on whether they have 
raised some money so we can transfer and 
make 35 millimeter prints of my latest films 
Corpse Grinders 2 (CG-2) and Mark of the 
Astro-Zombies (MOTAZ). Then we will market 
them to movie theaters and drive-ins around 
the country. 


nars where he teaches students how to make movies, 
shoots commercials, music videos, infomercials, industri- 
al videos and very low budget movies from his fairly 
modest TVM Studios in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Over the last ten months, Mikels has shared the story 
of his life making movies, put up with my prying ques- 
tions, bent over backwards to be accommodating and 
always remained helpful and in good humor. 
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Jarmick: How is that going? 


Mikels: (chuckling) Well, they expect 
the money to come in on Wednesday. 
Of course they have been expecting 
the money to come in on Wednesday 
for several months now. 


Meanwhile, I have been straightening 
out the studio after the flooding we 
had late last year (Note: TVM Studios 
is located in Las Vegas, Nevada). It 
was guite a mess. I had lots of paper 
stuff and some movie memorabilia 
destroyed, but most of my eguipment 
is okay. I've been going through and 
fixing all the lamps and light heads 
and cables and all that get torn up 
and broken during production when 
you never have time to fix anything, 
you just keep on going. 


| have every light head in the place 
working and functional, and all of the 
cameras going, including my big cam- 
era with the new six-thousand dollar 
lens | got for it; the 20:1 8.6 Berm 
which is a beautiful lens. | just shot a 
website introduction with some model 
actress on Monday and just keep on 


going... 


Jarmick: So you’re not shooting Doll 
Squad 2 yet? 


Mikels: Well, the same producers who 
are going to be raising the money to 
transfer the other two films are trying 
to raise money for the Doll Squad 2 
project. It's meant to be a multi-mil- 
lion dollar production. They don't 
want me to start shooting it unless | 
do it with a few name stars. It will be 
very good if it comes off. 


Jarmick: You don’t mean to tell me you 
are in a waiting mode do you? 
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Mikels: Me? Oh | can't stand waiting 
around. I'm going to go ahead with 
The Cauldron — Baptism of Blood, 
which will be made on a miniscule bud- 
get, out of pocket on my part. | intend 
to start shooting it by the end of June. 
The synopsis is on my website now. 


Jarmick: You mentioned drive-ins, do 
you know how many are still around? 


Mikels: A writer friend 
tracked down four-hundred 
and fifty drive-ins still doing 
business in the United 
States. So | have a contact 
and phone number for every 
one of them. As soon as | have my 
prints, | am going to talk to every one 
of them. 


Jarmick: Your movies were made for 
the drive-ins ! 


Mikels: | had my distribution company 
in Hollywood for over seventeen 
years. We had movies constantly play- 
ing in hard-tops and drive-ins for 
years. 


It will be almost the same thing again 
with CG2 and MOTAZ. It's going to 
be a double bill and it’s going to be 
‘like spending a night in the grave 
and the final dimension in shock.’ It's 
going to have all the accouterments | 
had when | was marketing the origi- 
nal Corpse Grinders which played for 
years with The Undertaker and His 
Pals and The Embalmer, if you recall. 
All films | used to distribute. 


Jarmick: | wish you luck with that. 
There’s a whole generation now that 
has never been exposed to these kind 
of double feature films and all of that. 
It will be a lot of fun. 
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Mikels: Well of course, that is what 
it's all about. Someone wrote to me 
recently about MOTAZ and said it was 
the first real drive-in movie of the 
new century. 


Jarmick: Let’s go back to the begin- 
ning. Where were you born and what 
did your parents do? 


Mikels: | was born in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, some 


“It used to make me angry time in the last 
when someone would call 
my films trash. Trash? 

I didn’t spend a year 
making trash! “ 


century. My par- 
ents came from 
Europe and set- 
tled in South St. 
Paul, where my 
father worked in produce stands and 
meat markets. Later, he opened his 
own store. My folks moved to Port- 
land, Oregon because my father 
heard the climate in Oregon was per- 
fect for growing roses and strawber- 
ries. He had a green thumb and loved 
to grow things. So the six of us 
moved to Portland and my father 
grew every fruit tree imaginable. 


Jarmick: What kind of kid were you? 


Mikels: My mom always said | was 
born in a hurry and | have been in a 
hurry ever since. | played the accor- 
dion, | did magic, ventriloquism, acro- 
batics and put on a one-man, 
two-hour magic show | called: Open 
Sesame. | didn't have time to get into 
much trouble because | was too busy 
studying magic, music and acrobatics. 


Jármick: So were your parents sup- 
portive of your show biz wanderlusts? 


Mikels: They helped me a great deal. 
In fact, they took out a second mort- 
gage on their house to help me finish 
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TED V. MIKELS: America's Obsessed Moviemaking Maniac 


my first film, Strike Me Deadly. It was 
something like five-thousand dollars, 
which was a lot of money back then. 
They never saw the finished movie 
though. Both my parents lost their lives 
in a head on crash with a logging 
truck. They were driving back to their 
home after visiting my family and I, in 
North Hollywood. I received the tragic 
news while | was mastering the audio 
tracks for the film. | wish they could 
have seen the film of course. They also 
didn't see my brother graduate from 
the military academy with high honors. 


Jarmick: So how many brothers and 
sisters? 


Mikels: | had three brothers and two 
sisters. One brother and one sister have 
recently passed away. Most of them 
live back in Oregon. None of them got 
involved in the entertainment business. 
My older sister recently realized that | 
have made several movies that people 
have enjoyed. It’s a pretty crazy busi- 
ness to try to understand. 


Jarmick: How many children and 
grand children does the guy who made 
Astro-Zombies and Corpse Grinders 
have anyway? 


Mikels: (laughing) | have six children, 
two sons and four daughters. One of 
my sons broke his neck in a diving 
accident right after he graduated high 
school several years ago. He is a 
quadriplegic but he does a lot of 
things, has a B.A. degree and may go 
for his doctorate. My other son, Ted 
Jr., is in construction and has ten chil- 
_dren. They are all in Oregon. My kids 
and most of my twenty-five grand 
kids live in Oregon. 


Jarmick: Congratulations, Ted. 
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Mikels: On May 
15th, my third 
great-grandchild 
was born. Born on 
the same day that 
the mother of my 
children was born. $0 SHOCKING 
My first wife and | or SS 
haven't been Pappo ra 
together for many 

years but we are still 
good friends and a 
couple of hours 
after | wished her 
happy birthday, she 
called with news 
that our third great- 
grandchild was born 
and actually there is 
a fourth one on the 
way. You know my 
family tree could 
extend into the hun- 
dreds. 
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Jarmick: And if a few of them start 
making movies.... So are any of them 
following in your footsteps? 


Mikels: Well a lot of them are very 
creative. | have grandchildren that 
draw and they have things in some 
art shows. | have a nephew who does 
special effects. I've hired him for some 
of my movies and he'll certainly be 
helping me with The Cauldron. 


Jarmick: So growing up in Portland, I'll 
bet you loved the movies. 


Mikels: | did. | loved the Saturday 
afternoon matinees as a kid, and the 
price of admission was often two 
soup-can labels, or two cereal box 
tops. One I'll always remember was 
White Zombie (Bela Lugosi). | also 
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liked the musicals + had a big crush 
on Betty Hutton and | wanted to tap 
dance like Gene Kelly, loved the 
swashbuckling adventures of some of 
the great old stars. Actually, in Holly- 
wood 20 years later, | met and had 
the pleasure of talking with many of 
them. 


Jarmick: When did the show business 
bug bite? 


Mikels: When | was twelve, and still in 
Portland, | was chosen from over 
three hundred boys for a part in a 
film about rubber plantations, starring 
William Powell and Merle Oberon. | 
did a lot of things to get ready for my 
part in that movie and then partly 
because of the war going on, the film 


was cancelled. It was a real disap- 
pointment to me and I thought it was 
completely unfair. I decided then and 
there that | would learn all | could 
about film and figure out how to 
make a movie of the magic show | 
did. I began then to study what it 
took to make a movie. Starting with 
8mm cameras, graduating to 16mm, 
then 35mm, and attempting to 
acquire all the necessary equipment 
to do it without relying on others. 


Jarmick: That was when you knew you 
had to make movies? 


Mikels: Yes. | was developing film in 
the bathtub when | was like nine and 
ten-years old. That was when | first 
started playing with movie cameras 
and | was able to put together little 
magic things. You know make peo- 
ple disappear kind of thing and stop 
frames. | knew it was for me. So 
when | was twenty or twenty-one, | 
decided | would spend ten years, 
developing an ability as a writer, 
director, producer, cinematographer 
and editor and at the end of those 
ten years, if | was still dedicated and 
wanted to do it | would head to Hol- 
lywood and go for it. | would not let 
anything or anyone stand in my way 
until | either achieved it or went com- 
pletely under. 


Jarmick: And that is what you did? 


Mikels: That is exactly what | did. 
During that nine-year period | made a 
lot of little documentaries and educa- 
tional films and | worked a lot of films 
for other people. You know like 
Indian Fighter (1957) and Tonka 
(1958), and all the films that came up 
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to Central Oregon. 


Jarmick: And eventually you also got 
married and moved from Portland, 
right? 


Mikels: Yes. | married and moved my 
wife and first child to Bend, Oregon, 
on the opposite side of the Cascade 
Mountain range, where the climate 
was high, dry and very sunny, just 
what | needed for movie-making. | 
had five more children after moving 
there, and | was directing community 
theater dramas. | opened up a furni- 
ture and appliance store and also 
owned a supper club. | hoped these 
businesses would raise money so | 
could make movies. | spent nine years 
in Bend, Oregon, making every sort of 
movie | could put together, then 
decided it was time to move my fam- 
ily and my equipment to Hollywood 
to make my movies there and seek 
fame and fortune like so many. But of 
course no one was willing to take a 
risk and give me money even though | 
had made many half-hour dramas 
and documentaries. | sold my home, 
my car, and musical instruments and 
went deeply into hock to do what | 
knew | could do, make movies. My 
family came first, but the obsession 
with making movies quickly followed. 
I've been in hock all these years. 
Today, | have a studio here in Las 
Vegas, and about ten tons of cam- 
eras, lights, cables, Nagra’s, mikes, 
trucks, and everything needed to 
make movies. | never rent anything. | 
don't believe in it. If I don't own it, | 
make the movie without it. 
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Jarmick: You often work with ama- 
teurs and people who never acted or 
worked on a film before. 


Mikels: Yes, that’s true. | had been 
teaching drama for a number of years 
and | learned how to get a perfor- 
mance out of just about anyone. | 
can go into small towns, put a movie 
together with townspeople who have 
never seen a big movie camera 
before and just use what the people 
and the town have to offer. There are 
a lot of talented people that never 
have the opportunity to express their 
talent. They have ability; you just 
coach them through it. | like doing it. 


Jarmick: You have to be very patient 
to do that. 


Mikels: Ahhh, they call me Job. | have 
never done a movie in over fifty years 
when people do not tell me that | am 
the most patient man they have met 
in their life 


Jarmick: The Buddha of movie-makers, 
huh? 


Mikels: Yeah. | just did a shoot which 
will be used as a website introduc- 
tion. We had several models in my 
studio. My shoots are pretty short, a 
few hours usually, not fourteen or 
sixteen hours, and | make it very fun 
for everyone. They come up to me 
and say to me that | am so under- 
standing, so patient and calm. | don't 
know that I'm that different from 
anyone, but there are people who 
scream and yell and tear their hair 
out. Me, they tell me | make people 
feel good, | make them laugh and 
smile and everything goes easy when 


they work with me. 
(continued on page 56) 
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The sound of metal 
slamming into meat amused him, 


the meat was his own. Pain exploded, bones shattering, his body tossed into 
the air, the world spinning in slow motion, a glimpse of faces, some indifferent, 
others curiously stunned, one shielded, loose blouse billowing, a scarf hiding 


all but her eyes. 


The car rocked to a halt as Eiichi Takada hit the ground with a nauseating thud. 
From the fringe of consciousness, darkness, that teasing taste of death, flooded 
in. Sky, faces, leaves twitching in the breeze—all faded to black, and Eiichi 


smiled, certain that he was finally free. 


Gentle wind touched his cheeks, slid up his face, over his head 
through thin, white hair. Voices hummed like bees in a summer 
field. His eyes opened. Murmured amazement. A hand helped 
him to sit up. He grimaced and rose awkwardly to his feet. He 
swooned, but the pain was bearable. How long had he been 
unconscious? No ambulance, no police...so, not long, he rea- 
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by Chris Fuqua 


soned. He smiled as best he could and bowed to the gathered crowd. He 
backed toward the sidewalk, toward Yasukuni Shrine’s entrance, hands 
humbly pressed together before his face, thanking the people for their 
kind attention, but “Let me assure you, I’m okay. I’m fine. Nothing bro- 
ken, nothing damaged. Only the wind knocked out.” The driver of the car 
that had hit him begged him to go to a hospital to be checked by a med- 
ical doctor, but Eiichi refused. “I'm fine...fine.” He bowed again to every- 
one and turned away with diminishing pain. In time, too soon, the pain 
would vanish altogether. 
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| The shrine's entrance door 
closed behind him, and, finally, he 
could take a moment without any- 
one watching. He leaned against the 
wall and closed his eyes. Hushed 
voices echoed through the building, 

sl and he imagined the whispers of 

1 ancient warriors enshrined here 
welcoming him. Many of the men 
he had fought for in the Pacific 
were enshrined here as well, some 
branded as criminals for the acts 
they had directed against the 
enemy. War is war, Eiichi argued in 

dd his mind. Atrocities, he thought bit- 

terly, matter only if you win. Every 


3 actis relevant only to who pre- 


vails. One country's warriors are 
another’s criminals. 


He pushed off the wall and 

AN exited the building into the shrine’s 

sl garden where a small pond pro- 
vided distraction for children and 
the old people who watched them. 

4 Carp lulled in the pond water, lazy 
and fat from hands dropping an 

endless supply of food pellets. He 

-= refused to feed the fish, detested 
the way their expectant mouths 

` worked like suckling infants. Pain 

į _ stabbed up his leg, and he caught 

his breath, rubbed a hand over his 

moist face as three children squat- 
ted at the pond’s edge, giggling, 

` tossing food into those indolent 

` mouths, pellet by pellet. The old 

| | man sighed as the pain in his leg 

| lessened. Perhaps he would see a 

| doctor...but, no. He shook his 


head. He would be fine. He was 
always fine. 

Eiichi had visited this shrine 
dozens of times in recent years to 
offer prayers to and for his ances- 
tors, the great warriors. And he 
offered prayers for the men who 
had given him his orders, men he 
would have died for. Had I only 
been so fortunate... His face 
flushed with sadness and shame. He 


should be enshrined here, not a visi- 


tor, living what seemed to be an 
endless life. Who would remember 
him if he died today? Who? his 
mind shouted. 


“Pm tired,” he whispered. 


He turned to the sound of laugh- 
ter, gaijin, foreign tourists exiting 
the building. His jaw tightened with 
their laughs. They should not be 
bere, he thought. Not on Yasukuni 
Shrine holy grounds. Too many 
proud ghosts here, some of their 
weapons displayed inside, even a 
Zero Fighter from the Imperial 
Japanese Navy. Those planes had 
screamed overhead as his unit took 
the island so many years ago. The 
Imperial Army had been invincible 
in the beginning, fashioned by the 
gods for the emperor’s desire, an 
army to vanquish the world as its 
own. Faces loomed up in memory, 
and he centered on a single set of 
eyes, weary, pleading. Why, he 
wondered, had her riches been so 
important? 


The foreign woman with the two 
men stood tall, hair a fiery red, eyes 
as green as droplets of mountain 
water. Eiichi looked away. He had 
not seen such eyes since the war. 
Anger welled in him, anger seeded 
by failure. 


The children squealed, and Eiichi 
glanced over in time to see one of 
the boys pick up a frog he’d 
stepped on. It lay lifeless and 
bloody in his hand. He jabbed the 
frog at the other two, generating 
another blast of squeals as they 
bolted away. The boy started to toss 
the frog aside, but something about 
it caught his attention, and he 
examined it more closely. His smile 
faltered. One of the other children 
called. He glanced up, then looked 
back at the frog. Abruptly, he 
dropped the frog into the pond and 
ran after his friends. Water splashed 
in the sunlight as carp thrashed 
over one another and slid back into 
the depths. 


Drops of mercury glitter in the 
shaft of sun through the open win- 
dow. “On the lips,” his superior 
instructs. 


Her naked body reeks of decay 
and filth. Eiichi wants to vomit. 
“She needs water,” he says 


“On ber lips,” the officer repeats 
slowly, sternly. 


The woman, one of the younger 
whores, groans and rolls her head, 
fighting to regain consciousness. 


Á 


He lowers the dropper, squeezes 
two silver beads onto ber pale lips. 
The liquid breaks into a hundred 
spheres, collects in the corners of 
her mouth. She licks, the drops 
moving over her tongue, down her 
throat. Tomorrow or the next day, 
Eiichi will bury ber carcass. If she 
had only given herself willingly to 
the commander, to the others, to 
bim...perbaps her death would not 
be so tortured. 


He grimaces at the thought 
because he knows it’s a lie. 


When darkness settles, he steals 
back into the room, places his 
hand over the woman’s mouth 
and nose. Her eyes open briefly, at 
first frightened, but peace fills 
them, and they close. She puts up 
no fight, ber life easing away 
under his hands. Holding back 
tears, be bends and kisses her fore- 
head. 


“The water shimmers like a bil- 


lion drops of mercury, doesn’t it?” 


Eiichi jerked around, startled by 
the voice, deep and sultry, not like 
the Japanese women to whom he 


` was accustomed, yet the woman’s 


| 


Japanese was impeccable. He 


1 
į 


directed his gaze guickly back 
toward the pool, embarrassed by his 
surprised reaction. He nodded. 
“Hai. Yes." Odd comparison, water 
and mercury, he thought. He stole 
another look at the woman. 


She sat erect, face forward, but 
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she was covered completely, a flow- 
ing dirt-brown skirt that fell to her 
ankles, feet clad in worn suede 
shoes, laced tightly with their soles 
chipped and thin, a bulky, unre- 
markable blouse that hung on her 
like a parachute caught on the 
branches of a bare tree, and, over 
her head and part of her face, a gray 
scarf, leaving only her eyes 
unveiled. Those eyes, faintly hazel if 
the sun hit them at a specific angle, 
unnerving. The woman’s gaze nar- 


rowed at him, as though she could 
hear his thoughts. Her eyes swirled 
with the muted color of emeralds, 
and Eiichi thought he could see his 
own reflection. He looked away. 


“You have relatives honored 
here?” she asked. 


Eiichi detected a Kyoto accent. 
Perhaps, he thought, her father is 
gaijin, American or European. That 
could explain those eyes. 


“Lie,” he replied. He paused a 
heartbeat. “Men I knew.” 


“Fellow warriors?” she asked. 


He turned back to her with the 
mention of the word, found her still 
staring at him, those eyes steady and 
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filled with knowledge. He shook his 
head, unable to hold her gaze. “I’m 
no warrior.” 


In the front room, the room 
where the women had once gath- 
ered with men for nights of laugh- 
ter, drink, and songs, couple by 
couple escaping to rooms upstairs, 
to beds where magic could be had 
for a fee, Eiichi and two other men 


did as their commander instructed. + 
They brought in the whore’s trunks | 


and cases and opened them to find 
riches beyond their belief: Fine 


silks, furs, jewelry, silver, and gold. 
Trunk after trunk. But the Ameri- 
can Navy, she'd told them, had lim- A 


ited evacuees to one lightweight 
piece of luggage each. Only one. 


But she refused to leave such riches P 
behind. Not after so many years, so | 


many men. 


Etichi laughed with the others 
as they ripped the clothes from the 
cases, shredding them with bayo- 
nets. They howled as Washiyama 
flung himself back against the 
wall, his hands over his head in 
the same position they had nailed 
the red-haired whore’s. “Ssssss,” 
Washiyama hissed, lowering his 
hands to his chest, fingers wiggling 
like smoke. 

The laughter caught in Eiicbi's 
throat. The woman’s flesh had 
charred and bubbled as the com- 
mander pressed the glowing red 
bayonet to her nipples. She gasped, 
but refused to scream, the gasp 
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itself vanisbing into tbe soft, wet 
sound of the bayonet suddenly 
slicing down and through her 
sternum and belly to her pelvis. 
Eiichi bad been certain the whore 
heard and saw the men cheer as 
her insides splattered at her feet. 


Etichi backed away, his smile 
gradually melting as the others 
howled and whooped. Two of the 
men performed a macabre dance 
of death in her blood, grabbed her 
hair, and pulled it out in fistfuls. 
She’s lucky, Eiichi told himself. 
Her ultimate fate would have 
been the same, but she had 
refused the commander's demand 
for sex. When he forced her, she 
slipped a knife from under ber 
mattress and sliced out at him, 
slashing the flesh at bis waist, 
barely missing his penis, winning 
the moment only to secure torture 
before death, crucified in the 
same house where she'd made so 
many men feel like gods. Eiichi 
could still bear her gasps, baunt- 
ing him even more than the 
screams of the other women as 
they were raped into unconscious- 
ness, then murdered by whim 
when their bodies could no longer 
serve the troops’ desires. 


“Women should never refuse 
their men.” 


Eiichi’s breath caught, and he 
turned, stunned from his thoughts 
by the statement. “Pardon 


me...what did you say?” 


The woman’s eyes crinkled, and 
he knew she was smiling behind 
the scarf. “I said nothing,” she 
replied. She shifted, cocking her 
head slightly. “Tell me, what do 
you think of war?” 


He looked down, still shaken by 
his memories. And now she had 
asked about war. Should he chant 
the modern mantra, that war is 
evil, that the true enemy is war 
itself? That’s what he’d heard 
since the defeat of the Imperial 
Army, since the Americans 
dropped the atom bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And he 
agreed. But sometimes, some- 
times... 


“Sometimes,” he said softly, 
“war is necessary.” 


“For men like those enshrined 
here?” she asked. 


He nodded. “For everyone.” 


“Ah, perhaps,” she said, “but 
war makes criminals of innocent 
people, doesn’t it? And victims. 
Always victims.” 

“It is war,” Eiichi said, so softly 
that the breeze nearly hid his 
words. He glanced up to find her 
eyes still centered on him, shim- 
mers of the pool playing in them. 

“Yes, it is war. Criminals and 
victims,” she said. “In cities, in jun- 
gles, deserts, the sky, on the 
ocean...on islands.” 


He felt as if she’d punched him 


in the chest, but he held her gaze 
for a beat longer, and then he rose, 
wincing from the pain that lin- 
gered. “I’m sorry, but I must go.” 
He started away, only to pause as 
the woman spoke again. 


“Do you need help?” she asked. 
“I saw what happened—the car." 


"Um okay,” he said, “just tired.” 
He took a step, but pain ripped up 
his leg. Voices howled in his head 
as he crumpled to the gravel path. 
Blackness threatened to engulf 
once again, but he felt hands 
immediately catching him under 
his arms, lifting with gentle 
strength, setting him back on the 
bench. The voices faded, leaving 
only the breeze, hissing through 
the cherry trees. 


The woman knelt before him, 
and Eiichi could almost see her 
face behind the scarf. Her eyes 
searched his own, unblinkingly. 
“You must rest. Let me help you.” 


“It isn't necessary.” He started 
up. 

“I believe it is." The woman 
took him firmly by his arm, assist- 
ing, becoming his nurse, his sup- 
port. 


Eiichi cradled the 
cup in both hands, 


fingers warmed by the tea within. 
He raised it to his lips, sipped, his 
gaze peering over the edge at the 


woman before the sink, washing 
dishes that had been left from his 
morning meal of rice and miso 
soup. He lowered the cup, careful 
to keep his face relaxed and with- 
out emotion, but he could not stop 
looking at the woman. She was not 
young, but she was beautiful, at 
least to him. Her eyes were not 
green, as he’d first thought, but 
brown, like his, only her eyes 


reflected and enhanced color, espe- 


cially green, and her hair was 
straight and black, with white inter- 
mingled. She was tall for a Japanese 
woman, taller than Eiichi, and slen- 
der, strong. She glanced over her 
shoulder and smiled as the wind 
rattled the small window of his 
fourth-floor apartment. 

“Spirits are restless,” she said 
softly. 

Eiichi chuckled. “Perhaps my 
parents.” He glanced toward the 
altar, insignificant in the far corner 
of the room. An incense burner sat 
between two grainy black-and- 
white photos of a man, woman, 
two boys, and a girl. They stood at 
the ocean’s edge with boats visible 
in the background. A seagull 
floated overhead. Everyone was 
grinning. 

Shinto by definition, Eiichi had 
never believed the tales that spirits 
of those who'd gone before sur- 


rounded the living. Some said that 
the ghosts of those wronged in life 


haunted those who had wronged 
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straight at him, silently beggin: 


them until the living begged the 
ghosts’ forgiveness and prayed for 
the ghosts’ release to pass into the 
land of the dead. If he had believed 
such nonsense, how could he have 
done the things that were neces- 
sary during the war? How could 
anyone do such things to one 
another, crimes committed in the 
name of self, family, country? In 
recent years, though, since he had 
begun visiting Yasukuni Shrine, he 
sometimes imagined whispers, but 
immediately discounted them as an 
old man’s imagination. 

The woman finished the washing 
and crossed to the table. Instead of 
seating herself, she leaned toward 
him, hands flat on the tabletop, fin- 
gers spread wide, and said, “You live 
alone. Ever married? Have family?” 


“My sister and brother died 
many years ago,” he said. “As for 
the rest...” He waved his hand 
weakly, attempting to dismiss her 
question as well as the feeling that 
she was interrogating him. “I never 
married,” he said. He shrugged, 
directing his gaze to the tea in his 
cup. Light played on the surface, 
faint images swirling. His breath 
caught, eyes narrowing. 


No, his mind insisted, but, yes, 
he had seen it, the image of a 
woman, arms stretched and tied 
overhead, her body naked and 
bleeding, soldiers mounting her, 
one after another, her eyes staring 


for help, for relief, mercy. 


He closed his eyes, tried to 
brush the image from his mind, but 
the woman refused to go. 


“How many?” came the voice 
from across the table. 
Eiichi opened his eyes, drew a 
breath as he looked up to the 
woman. “I don’t understand.” 


“How many people did you 
kill?” she asked. No emotion, no 
hint of accusation. 


He drew back slightly. What 
type of question was that to ask? 
How dare she...“I think,” he said, 
“it's time for you to leave.” He fum- 
bled with his hands, started up. 
“Thank you for helping me...” 


She grinned, her mouth wrin- 
kling in a strange twist that 
unnerved him. “Takada-san,” she 
said softly, “you don’t need to fear 


” 


me. 


“HI don’t fear you,” he said, but 
his voice was weak. “I’m just... 
tired.” 


“We're both tired, Takada-san. 
But we will rest soon.” She leaned 
over the narrow table and kissed 
his forehead. A moment later, she 
was at the door, donning her shoes, 
tying on her scarf, telling him, “Ill 
see you tomorrow. When you're 
better, we'll return to Yasukuni 
Shrine together.” She was out the 
door before he could protest. 


(continued on page 70) 
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Ghost Ship 


(d) Steve Beck (2002) 


The opening sequence, in which a slew of ele- 
gantly dressed guests get diced and sliced by a 
runaway steel cable, is spectacular. After that, 
however, it’s a slow boat to nowhere. One would 
have expected more from successful Hollywood 
magnates like producer Joel “Top Gun” Silver and 
Robert “Back to the Future” Zemeckis, leading one 
to suspect that the aforementioned merely lent 
their names to this titanically boring horror film. 
Gabriel Byrne heads a cast of nobodies pretending 
to be scared in this story of salvage crew trying to 
unload a fortune in gold from an Italian luxury liner 
which had mysteriously disappeared some forty 
years from the present day. While the sets are 
impressive, as are the special effects, director Steve 
Beck (13 Ghosts) is given little with which to work 
and compounds the problem by his failure to 
develop any kind of rhythm and his inability to take 
any risks with the hackneyed material. The few 
scares Beck does manage to generate are undercut 
by an over reliance on foreshadowing and clichéd 
use of shock cuts. Danny Elfman adds insult to our 
misery by contributing a surprisingly sedate and 
unimaginative score. 


River of Grass 
(d) Kelly Reichardt (1995) 


Cozy is a precious piece of white trash living in a 
nondescript two-bedroom stucco in Broward 
County with two babies and a bartender husband. 
One night, she decides on treating herself to a 


ROMY 
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night on the town and hitchhikes 
to a local bar after making her 
way through a cow field. In the 
no-name watering hole, she meets 
Lee (Larry Fessenden) and they get 
drunk together and after the place 
closes, Lee convinces her to take a 
dip in a friend's pool. Turns out Lee 
doesn't know the owner of the house 
and when said owner confronts the 
wayward couple while they are playing 
with Lee's gun, Cozy panics and shoots. 
Thinking they've just committed a mur- 
der, Lee and Cozy split in Lee's car to 
embark on what the duo both hope is a 
Bonnie-and-Clyde life. With little money, 
and not an ounce of brains between 
them, Lee and Cozy spend the rest of the film in a motel in 
an adjoining county doing little aside from drinking, get- 
ting high and recounting their sad life stories while the 
other sleeps. River of Grass has the feel of a post-graduate 
project but it nevertheless is a clever and oft-times amus- 
ing post-modern noir. A noir taking place primarily in 
bright sunshine, a road film that goes nowhere, a love 
story sans sex or tenderness, a study in criminality where 
criminal intentions are, until the denouement, consistently 
thwarted. None of it would work without Reichardt's 
poetic sense of detachment, she has a real feel for the des- 
olate, for the despair that comes from the inability to feel, 
for the almost beauty to be found in wayward places and 
empty spaces. 
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Femme Fatale 
(D) Brian De Palma (2002) 


Personally, Ozzy believes Mr. De Palma to have again found 
his calling, first with 2000's, Mission to Mars, one of the 
best science-fiction films in years, and now this delirious, 
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sparkly noir, universally panned and gener- 
ally misunderstood by cineastes every- 
where. Misunderstood, as all and sundry 
were demanding meatier fare a la Carli- 
to's Way. Which was junk, the produc- 
er's insistence on a cogent narrative 
relayed in a relatively straightforward 
manner short-circuiting what Brian 
does best: painstakingly unfold a com- 
plicated and incomprehensible story 
amidst cinematic trickeration, surreal 
bombast and gratuitous nudity and 
violence. Femme Fatale is, thank- 
fully, old school De Palma: a need- 
lessly complex and largely incoherent 

tale of cross and criss-cross. The chicanery centers on 
big-time thief and con artist Rebecca Romijn- Stamos and 
her desperate attempts to stay one step ahead of the men 
betrayed in a jewel heist at a major French film festival. To 
get into the story any more than this is to tax your patience 
and willing suspension of disbelief, suffice to say, Femme 
stretches credulity to the breaking point. Nevertheless, the 
film strives so mightily to dazzle us with its mise en scene 
and painterly qualities and works so hard at eliciting laugh- 
ter with its cheerful contempt (the opening sequence is 
forty minutes long and gives us subtitles even though no 
one is speaking) that it’s impossible not to give over and go 
along for the ride. De Palma, the auteur, may have nothing 
of substance to communicate; but mad, bad Brian, the 
manipulative and cynical artisan, manages to make a virtue 
of that in this bravura exercise in pure technique. 


grian DE PAIMA 


I Stand Alone 


(d) Gaspar Noe (2002) 


A paean to the indomitable male spirit cleverly disguised as 
an earnest study of a primitive at the end of his rope. 
Imagine Celine half-heartedly engaged in a refashioning of 
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Taxi Driver and you have some idea of this 
hellish existentialist monologue disguised as a 
film. There's no story really, we're just asked 
to listen to a fifty-year old, clearly insane, for- 
mer butcher, now ex-con, while he wanders 
the streets of Paris searching for work and the 
meaning of life after beating up his pregnant 
girlfriend. What Noe, the auteur behind the 
current success de scandal, Irreversible, is get- 
ting at here is the male complaint that cannot 
speak its name: the female nesting instinct as 
inhibitor of the creative urge. It’s all brilliantly 
disguised in the savage raillery against “fag- 
gots” but we know that's just a code word 
for “feminine” and in any case, Noe tips his 
hand, in the end, by having his protagonist 
pondering the seduction of his mentally dis- 
turbed daughter in order to effectuate some 
kind of twisted beauty amidst all the madness 
and ugliness. None of this is easily digested. 
Food for earnest thought seldom is. 


Island of Death 


(d) Nick Mastorakis (1975) 


Ti 


At least the director of this unbelievably sor- 
did piece of trash was honest enough to 
announce his attentions from the get-go. “| 
saw Texas Chainsaw Massacre and was 
appalled. Still, I thought, 'They spent one- 
hundred-thousand for some conte cruel and 
made millions. I will spend thirty thousand 
and put in all the depravities.'" Which Mas- 
torakis does, save for necrophilia, in this grue- 
some tale of an incestuous brother and sister 
attempting to rid a small Greek island of 
“perversion.” How this flick managed to 
make it overseas is a mystery, as not only are 
the murders over the top, but the sex scenes 


would likely make the Marquis de Sade blush. 
Sorry, s&m fans, no fisting, as this was made 
in 1975, remember, and fisting hadn't been 
invented yet. You don't need fisting, though; 
the scene with the poor little goat is enough 
to fuel nightmares for several years, maybe 
the rest of your life. Mastorakis claims the ani- 
mal wasn't harmed but he can't be sure 
about the psychological damage done to the 
poor people who acted and worked on this 
depravity. What makes it all so difficult to 
watch is that there's no subtext, no underly- 
ing themes, no vision; it’s just a series of 
linked outrages played completely straight for 
maximum shock value. And shocked you will 
be, although Oz is betting you won't get past 
the scene in which our brother and sister duo 
call their mom up and make her listen while 
they hump each other in a phone booth. 


Alucarda 
(d) Juan Lopez Moctezuma (1975) 


This film has something of a cult reputation 
which probably has more to do with 
Moctezuma producing the deranged aberra- 
tion El Topo than writing and directing this 
baroque lesbian vampire exercise. Neverthe- 
less, the sets — labyrinthine, Gaudiesque and 
stuffed with surreal crucified figures - and the 
costuming, especially those of the nuns who 
have been wrapped in what appears to be 
bloodied muslin, is artful and arresting. 
There's also a continual parade of naked 
women and some highly inventive blood let- 
ting. All of which should have added up to a 
sick piece of exploitation. Nothing doing, 
unfortunately, as Moctezuma has dispensed 
with narrative in this tale of two nubiles giving 
themselves up to Satan whilst living in a 19th 


Century Catholic orphanage and subseguently turning 
into a house of horrors. It's a dull affair. Scenes which 
began effectively are allowed to meander and the 
shock seguences are played out to such an extent they 
begin to take on a self-congratulatory air. 


Lost, Lonely and Vicious 
(d) Frank Meyers (1957) 


The James Dean story as told by a four year old. A 
very boring four year old. The James Dean character is 
cleverly named John Dennis. And, J.D. kinda looks like 
Dean. If you're looking at him blind drunk. Still, it's 
James Dean, as this Dennis fellow is a blonde-haired, 
hard-boppin’, bongo-playing, sports-car driving cool 
cat. He's just released his first film and the Hollywood 
dailies are telling him he's a shoo-in for an Academy 
Award nomination. John's not happy. Even 
though his vaguely Eastern European drama 
coach gives him love and lets him sponge 
off her. Even though the guys and gals at 
the local malt shoppe want to be him. 
Even though he's just met a purty little 
thing from Louisiana who thinks he's the 
most. No, Johnny ain't happy. He does- 
n't know why he's not happy. (Oz 
thinks it's because everyone in the film 
talks and talks and never really says 
anything. Hell, even Johnny who 
aspires to poetic world weariness 

says vapid things like, “Ever really 
looked at a tree?”) All he knows is 
that he wants to die. He tries to let 
Walt, one of the struggling young 
toughs at the soda emporium, beat him to 
death, but Walt has a glass head and John keeps 
knocking him out. Frustrated beyond endurance, 
Johnny drives off into the night with his death mask 
portrait in the front seat hoping to find a car to run 
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into. No dice. So Johnny gets in the car and drives 
back to Hollywood. But without the portrait which he 
has thrown into the lake. This means something but 
the film ends before we are allowed to discover just 
what this might be. 


Citizen Toxie: The Toxic Avenger IV 
(d) Lloyd Kaufman (2000) 


You gotta hand it to the good folks at Troma Studios. 
After making two crappy sequels to their ground- 
breaking splatter comedy, The Toxic Avenger, they 
audaciously attempted to give it one more shot. And 
the result will more than likely garner thesé West 
Siders the coveted Brutarian Film of the Year Award. 
Just forget about niceties like narrative or plotting or 
character development. Like the best Troma films, Ter- 
ror Firmer, and Tromeo and Juliet, Citizen Toxie is 
more about outrage than anything 
3 else. The operative princi- 
ple is offend. Offend with 
every line, every prop, 
every special effect. Go for 
the gross out metaphori- 
cally and literally and every- 
thing will fall into place. 
Seems like a simple formula 
but if you've seen Troma flops 
like Sgt. Kabukiman you know 
it ain't always that easy. Drama 
is easy. Comedy is hard. Kauf- 
man and company clearly put a 
lot of thought into their story of 
Toxie battling the diaper mafia 
and his evil double from a parallel 
dimension, and it shows. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, TAIV is nothing less than 
arch exploitation masterpiece. 
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Wesley Wills: 
The Daddy of Rock ‘n’ Roll 


(d) Daniel Bitton (2000) 


Familiarity with either The Shaggs or Hasil 


Adkins or even Wild Man Fischer will simply 
not prepare you for this self-professed “rock 
star.” And who is this Wesley Willis, you ask? 
Better, perhaps, to say what he is not. He is 
not talented. He is not sane. He is not thin. He 
is not pretty. He is not couth. He is unable to 


¿ sing. Nevertheless, Wesley, a horribly obese, 
d 37-year old schizophrenic, is loved. He gets 


rock musicians to help him write music and 
then to tour with him. People pack the small 
venues at which Wesley plays and applaud his 
every move. Which mostly consists of him wip- 
ing the sweat from his fevered brow. When 
Wesley is not writing lyrics to songs like “Pop 


That Pussy” or “Suck A Hyena’s Dick” at the 
local Kinko's, his friends, and they appear to 
be legion, take him to the zoo or invite him 
into their homes so he can head butt them 
and ask them to say “raa.” Or “raaw.” Or 
“raahaw.” Wesley's a handful alright. Espe- 
cially when his “demon” has him on a “hell 
ride.” Even in the studio, where all he’s asked 
to do is just shout from his laminated book of 
lyrics. Still, after watching this day-in-the-life 
documentary, | think it'd be an honor to be 
able to call this brave, tortured soul, “friend.” 
Comes with twenty minutes of bonus concert 
footage with a slim and trim Wesley burning 
down the house. 


Secretary 
(d) Steven Shainberg (2002) 


Adapted from a short story by celebrated 
American writer Mary Gaitskil, Secretary is a 
droll comedy of manners masked as a serious 
study of psychopathology. James Spader stars 
as repressed lawyer E. Edward Gray, a dapper 
man running his practice out of house that 
looks as if it was designed by David Lynch 
(director Shainberg has also hired Lynch com- 
poser Angelo Badlamenti to orchestrate the 
incidental music). Into Mr. Spader's life comes 
Lee (Maggie Gyllenhaal), a neurotic young 
woman recently released from a mental sani- 
tarium. We learn early on, that said release 
might have been a wee bit premature, as Lee 
still has the nasty habit of cutting herself when 
life deals her even the simplest of hands. 
Despite his misgivings, Spader hires Lee who 
quickly endears herself to her employer by 
putting up with his bullying and gratefully tak- 


ing on even the most demeaning tasks. All well and 
good, until Spader, in a seeming rage 
over a few typos in a letter, 
calls Lee into his office, has 


her bend over his desk, and e pe Spirits of Last 


ethe 


then lovingly spanks her 
demure fanny. And surprise, 
surprise, surprise, Lee really 
enjoys the session. Spader's not 
so sure, and the rest of the film 
finds him slowly pulling himself 
away from Lee while she seeks to 
sort things - Spaders' motivations, 
her relationship with her burnt-out 
hippy boyfriend, her mental state — 
out. Despite the almost Calvinistic 
suffering of our perverse lovers, and 
the questions we are asked about 
such weighty matters as sexuality, 
obsession and male-female relations, 

Secretary's irony, it's sumptuous attention to detail 
and most important, it’s earnest and sometimes 
comic take on sado-masochism, prevents the viewer 
from taking any of this all too seriously. Nor in doubt- 
ing for a moment, that love, even love involving all 
too real restraints, will triumph over all. 


Voices of Desire 
(d) Chuck Vincent (1970) 


A delightful and surprising mix of lampoonish horror 
and tasteful erotica slapped together by a pornogra- 
pher not normally known for his subtlety. Shot on 
location in Manhattan with an amateur cast, Desire 
opens in a police detective’s shabby office. In it, a sul- 
try young brunette named Anna Reed is recounting a 
horrible tale. Seems Anna is being plagued by voices. 
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Voices imploring her to take off her 
clothes and do naughty things. Like 
play with fruit while imagining she is 
watching another couple making 
love. Unfortunately for the viewer, 
the voices tell our schizophrenic 
seductress to peel the banana 
rather than utilize it as a sex toy; 
nevertheless, the sequence is sur- 
prisingly erotic, with Anna wildly 
pantomiming coitus and mak- 
ing inventive use of grapes and 
apples. Growing bored with 
Anna as fruit salad, the voices 
order her to a brownstone on 
the lower East Side where 
she is greeted by three 
swinging tuxedo-clad men 
and a malefic-looking female. Anna is 
given some drugged wine and while in a stuperous 
state is quickly taken advantage of by the foursome in 
another splendidly erotic scene. When Anna wakes, 
she discovers herself locked in a small bedroom. She 
manages to jimmy open the door with a credit card, 
but finds it’s all a game for the group, as the men 
have stationed themselves behind the furniture and 
the vulpine lesbian has positioned herself in the pas- 
sageway outside the apartment. It all gets stranger 
for the viewer and for Anna with various members of 
the quartet popping up here and there, disappearing 
at will, and then finally presenting themselves as 
corpses. Before Anna's hosts wind up dead, however, 
we're treated to a deliciously lascivious lesbian seduc- 
tion, sex by nympho and foreplay with knives. Throw 
in a “twist” ending which turns the entire exercise 
into a circular narrative and you're left feeling as 
dazed as our harried heroine. 
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e must confess to knowing doodly-squat about 
legendary outlaw rocker Simon Stokes. Never- 
theless, in some quarters, Mr. Stokes was, is, and 
will always be, red hot. Chances are, if you man- 
aged to book Simon into your local biker bar, the denim- 
clad denizens would be so grateful they'd probably make 
you an honorary Hell’s Angel. Which is understandable 
given the whiskey-soaked voice, the often controversial 


lyrical bent and the uncompromising nature of the music. 


"Johnny Cash at 180 miles an hour" is what the cultists say 
about Simon. Still, there's more to him than that. He's 
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recorded with Russell Means and Timothy Leary and had 


his songs covered by the likes of Iggy Pop, The Cramps 
and redneck punkers Antiseen. What Simon does is pure 
Americana. Take a listen to Honky, his latest long player 
and discover a man doing more than revved-up chicka- 
boom. There's backwoods funky blues, twangy ballads, 
dark folky stuff and yes, the trademark, born-to-be-wild 
biker rock. However you describe what Stokes does, it ain't 
for kids, or goody-two-shoes, so we respectfully request 
that you ask the young-uns to leave the room as Simon 


starts to talk to us: 


Simon Stokes 


GENE GREGORITS: You had mentioned 
David Cronenberg. 


SIMON STOKES: Yeah, because I really 
like his films. I like Scanners a lot. Didn't 
you ever feel like you were being 
scanned? Confusion and rage in your 
head? 


SIMON STORES 


GG: I have panic attacks every ten min- 
utes, you know. EEEERAAARRGH! Like 
that. You know what I mean? 


SS: Yeah, so that’s why | like Scanners. 
And Memento | loved. Because when | 
went to Memento, | had no idea what 
was going on. | was just watching it, 
and when | left, | said, “This is a great film.” For me, | 
never had any memory, so | can’t say | ever lost any mem- 
ory. | just never had a good memory, all my life. | have 
years...during my teens particularly, which | have no rec- 
ollection of. So what | got out of Memento was, “Do the 
best with what you have every day.” 


GG: You started playing rock’n’roll when you were a 
teenager. 


SS: That was when | was using the name of Count Cool 
Breeze, The Baron of Bop. 


GG: The Baron of BOB? 
SS: BOP! But Bob is probably better. 
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Honky, Simon Stokes most recent CD 


BY GENE GREGORITS AND KELLY DESSAINT 


GG: (laughs) 

SS: And that’s how | got into music, 
because there was a band then called 
Johnny Mann and the Tornados, they 
used to play live. | always loved music, 
from the beginning. But | never 
thought about writing it or anything 
like that. There was this contest on 
the local radio station which everyone 
listened to. Hundreds of people were 
submitting songs. The winner would 
get their song recorded. The Tornados 
asked me if | would write some lyrics 
for a song for them, and | said, 
“Sure.” | wrote it on the way there, it was called "Breaker 
Of Dreams.” And | forgot all about it. Then one day, | was 
driving down the street with my girlfriend...and they 
announced the winner. They started playing the song. 
Halfway through the song, | just STOPPED dead right there 
in the street. | didn't even pull over. | just stopped. 
Because it was my song. That's one of the keys in life, one 
of the things that can change you. That is what led me 
then, to start doing music as a writer. | always wanted to 
be a disc jockey. | used to go and spin records, but not 
produce them, or play with bands or anything. That's real- 
ly the only way that | knew how to get into music, and it 
was fun for me. That’s how it started. Then | started com- 
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interview with simon stokes 


ing to Los Angeles. For about two 
years, | was coming out here, staying 
a couple days, then driving back to 
Boston. I lived on the road for years, 
just traveling. Picking up jobs as I 
went. Stuff like that. And in fact, later 
on when I did my first album, I dedi- 
cated it to Jack Kerouac. That book 
had a big, literal influence on me. 
Funny how that, and writing one 
song, changes everything in life. It's 
amazing, isn't it? 


GG: So it was the early 60s when you 
came out here. 


SS: | think it was the late 50s. You 
know, | really can't say. It was either 
the early 60s or the late 50s. Probably 
the late 50s. [On the Road] opened 
up a lot of things | felt and had 
thought about, then decided to do. 
It's funny because I don't know how | 
would react to it today. | also like The 
Fountainhead, by Ayn Rand. 


GG: That huge thing about the archi- 
tect? 


SS: | think a lot of that philosophy 
has come true. Most of the friends | 
traveled with all died young. Fight, 
drugs, things like that. 


GG: Car crashes. 
SS: Yeah, a lot of car crashes. | had a 
friend who was decapitated. 


GG: So when did you begin playing live 
music? 

SS: When | first got out here, | was 
writing a lot of RnB songs. I wrote 
with a writer by the name of Alonso 
B. Willis Ill. | love RnB, | have since | 
was a kid. When | was a kid, they 
used to call it race music. l'm talkin’ 
about o/d RnB, the Midnighters. I'm 
talkin' about Johnny Ace. Big Mama 
Thornton. People like that. | did about 
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twenty songs and it was great, they 
were out on the Veejay label, which 
was big. When did I wanna start 
singing? Well, there's a guy | really 
like called Ramblin' Jack Elliot. 


Simon Stokes and the Black Whip Band 


GG: Oh yeah, they just made a film 
about him. 


SS: Yeah. When I heard him, and 
Dylan too, in the beginning, I said, 
“You know what man? I'm just 
gonna pick up a guitar.” And | 
learned about three chords, haven't 
learned amy more since then. I'd like 
to learn more chords, but I don't even 
know the names of them. But | 
played anyway, | figured that if you 
knew more than three chords, what's 
the use? Sometimes I'd use four, but I 
would have considered that to be a 
symphony. | think my first released 
song was called “Pow Zap, | Am the 
Bat.” It was about Batman. | was 
completely out of it, but having fun. 
It meant a lot to me at the time, it 
was music. I'd written a lot of other 
things too. “Toys Of War.” It pro- 
gressed from there, | guess. | was in a 
group called the Heathen Angels, 


with David Briggs who produced Neil 
Young. | then did a record called The 
Perpetual Motion Workshop. We did 
a thing called “Infiltrate Your Mind.” 
People tell me it is a very hard record 
to get. | remember really liking it. The 
other side was “| Won't Come 
Down.” 


GG: (laughs) 

SS: | went on from there. We did one 
song under the name of Flower 
Children, just because it was available 
at the time. We weren’t the flower 
children, but it sounded good. That 
was called “Mini-Skirt Blues.” Years 
later, | found out that it had been cov- 
ered by both Iggy Pop and The 
Cramps. That was great because you 
know what? My name was on the 
records. Then | had to hunt it down 
and register it. The other side of the 
record, | could honestly say, is the Plan 
9 From Outer Space of rock'n'roll. It 
was Called “Marching Lovers,” and in 
order to do the one song, | agreed to 
to the flip side. Part of the group 
walked out, and | was left with this 
awful track. It was like three or four 
words. “Marrr-ching! Marching lovers! 
Marching to vic-tory!" 


GG: (laughs) 

SS: So we did that, and | later found 
out it was written by Morton 
Downey, Jr. Go figure. 


GG: | heard about one band you had 
that was making a lot of hippies, very, 
very angry. 

SS: It was actually two bands, | sup- 
pose. The first band | ever recorded 
with was The Nighthawks. Simon 
Stokes and the Nighthawks. | had 
signed up as a writer with Elektra 
records. | was working at a parking 


lot. There was a big article in a maga- 
zine saying, “David Ambaly is now 
the new guy at Elektra, and he will 
talk to anyone.” So | called up, | said, 
“Hi. I'm coming over.” He said, “No 
you're not coming over.” | said, “I 
just read this magazine article that 
says that you guys will talk to any- 
one!” He tells me, “No that’s just 
press.” | just keep calling. So finally, 
this lady says to me, “Oh, alright. 
Come on down. But just so you don’t 
get your hopes up, you've got ten 
minutes.” At the time, | was writing 
with Randall Keith, with the 
Nighthawks. | said, “Man, just grab 
your guitar and come on down. Fuck 
it, we got nothin’ else to lose. And 
it’ll be fun.” So we walk in. It's 
real...plush, and everything. | said, 
“I'M HERE TO SEE DAVID ANALY!” 
We waited about a half an hour, and 
to his word, we got in to see him. He 
says, "Oh you brought guitars!” | 
says, “Yeh, we don't have much time 
to talk. So let's just...play.” He says, 
“Well, okay. Play. But...it's not gonna 
happen.” He was trying to be nice 
about it and he did say it in so many 
words, but he wanted to make sure 
that we didn't expect much and so 
forth. So we played about three 
songs. lt was one of those moments. 
He got on the phone, and he called 
the owner of the company, whose 
name was Jac Holzman. He says, 
“Come on down, | think something 
important is happening.” We signed 
the next day as writers. Then, | wrote 
there for two years. | signed the same 
day as the MC5 to Elektra! But | 
didn't know them and they were in 
different places. But we signed the 
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same day. You know, | have written 
and recorded with Wayne Kramer. 
And Iggy cut a song I wrote with 
with Randall Keith and David Briggs. 
I guess it was the late 70s. I had the 
Black Whip Thrill Band. We did alien- 
ate the hippies. | remember one time 
we were playing. | had done a single 
at Elektra called “Brutal Woman,” 
with Randall Keith and Lonnie Mack, 
the blues guitar player. That became 
a hit. It was #90 on the Billboard 
charts, for six to eight weeks. It held 
a record to stay in one spot. It was 
the longest any record, at that point, 
had ever been at #90 without mov- 
ing up or down. 


GG: (laughs) 

SS: It was only equaled by my second 
single a while later. That was 
“Captain Howdy” ...which, at that 
time, wound up at the same #90. | 
think for five or six weeks it tied it. It 
was actually two of my records that 
held the #90 spot for weeks. 


GG: You tied yourself at #90. (laughs) 
SS: | tied myself at #90! When we 
would play...! don't know why...but 
people always booed me. | would 
always get booed, or have no reac- 
tion whatsoever. To this day, | won- 
der. It just was what it was. | remem- 
ber one time we played with a bunch 
of people. Janis Joplin was there. A 
big festival up in Portland. Janis. Ravi 
Shankar. The Burrito Brothers and all 
those guys. The place was huge, it 
was a huge baseball stadium. The 
first day, we received a very poor 
reception. Everyone was into peace 
and love, so everyone just HATED us. 
They were giving us the finger. But 
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the second day, it turned really bad, 
because people were rushing the 
stage. People were rushing the stage 
to get us, because they were about 
peace and love. 


GG: (laughs) 

SS: We didn't give a shit! But at one 
point we had to get off the stage 
(laughs). When we left a stage, a 
magic thing happened. At the back 
of the stage were a bunch of guys in 
motorcycle jackets. And there was a 
little guy with a cape...who | guess 
was the leader of the motorcycle 
group. He introduced himself, his 
name was Presley Zoom. I'll never 
forget his name. That's the coolest 
name ever. Presley Zoom. And he 
said, “Man...you fuckin' guys are 
great. We LOVE you.” The cycle gang 
escorted us out of the auditorium. 
And at that point, | said to myself, 
“You know, there is an audience, 
and there are people who appreciate 
it. It's just that we've been going to 
the wrong places. Actually...no, | did- 
n't even think that. | take that back. | 
say that now. But | was just happy 
that these people really loved us. It 
kept us going for a long time. | have 
played a lot of biker bars. Yeah! Back 
then things were different. | didn't 
think in those terms, at least not that 
day. | always got a bigger thrill when 
people were booing. So when people 
started cheering, | began to miss the 
fever of that. | must say, there are 
not many people who are booed all 
the time. That was one of the things 
that | always felt was special about 
me and the band. That | could elicit 
that kind of a reaction. 
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GG: Amen to that. How close was the 
Black Whip Thrill Band in style to the 
stuff you did on Honky, the new 
album? 


SS: Have you heard the Nighthawks 
album? 


GG: The only thing I have heard by you 
is your latest album, which I really, 
really absolutely love. I haven't heard 
anything else. It's very hard to find 
your stuff, man. 


SS: (pause) I know. But the 
Nighthawks and the Black Whip Thrill 
Band...a lot of people like the 
Nighthawks just as well. It's a total 
even split. The Nighthawks...l played 
that by the mistake. That stuff was 
on a tape the other day | was play- 
ing. And then I realized...l never real- 
ized...Jesus, this really was good. | 
really liked what it had to say. | have 
to say, that if you're gonna be in 
music, and write music, you must 
never be restricted or censor yourself 
in any way. | don’t believe in that. | 
believe that if you limit what you do, 
it's not you. You're reaching out to 
the public, but it isn’t you. So | never 
censor myself. So when | got to the 
Black Whip Thrill Band album, the 
music became much more overtly 
dark. The Black Whip Thrill Band 
dealt mostly with death. The first 
song was called “Black Whip Thrill 
Band,” and another song on that 
album was, “The Boa Constrictor Ate 
My Wife Last Night,” which was a 
sing-a-long. We did a song called 
“Waltz For Jaded Lovers,” which is 
about a very vicious suicide, where a 
girl goes into the bathroom and slits 
her wrists. The lyrics were, “ ‘I hate 
you, you bastard, | wish you were 
dead’ / the venom in her eyes was 
like a snake / I said ‘you drunken pig, 
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get outta my way’ / | don't remember 
feeling such hate.” It was, to me, dia- 
logue. The dialogue people have in 
their lives. Back-and-forth, regular 
dialogue! In this case, it blew up and 
became a suicide. That was on the 
album. It took a whole turn. | wasn't 
aware of it, | didn't think about it...l 
don't think about things when | write 
music. It is what it is, and you have to 
follow your gut. | do not second 
guess. /f you second-guess, you are 
fucked. Don’t you feel that? 


GG: Completely. 
SS: With me, that is just the way | do 
it. 


GG: You have to edit your writing 
sometimes, but what matters is that 
you’re going where you’re going. 

SS: I try not to edit that much. Like 
“Honky,” that song that | sang, at 
the... 


GG: At the Bigfoot Lounge! 
SS: Yeah. That was on the spot. 


GG: “Honky”! Which I told you, after 
your set, | fucking LOVED that song 
man! That’s not on the album, you just 
made that up... 


SS: | had written one lyric with Harry 

Garfield, who | write a lot with. | just 
used that one verse, and the rest of it 
was off the cuff. 


GG: “It ain't easy bein' a honky.” 

SS: Yeah! And I'm glad you reminded 
me of that because | was trying to 
think of what I'd said. The problem is 
that when you do that, which | love 
to do...unless it is recorded | have no 
idea what | said. | don’t even remem- 
ber the lyrics to my own songs, | have 
to study them a /ot. 


GG: Do you write songs every week? 


SS: I can write one a day, | suppose. | 
was talking with Kelly earlier about 
this...l've been making big changes 
because | really wanna get back to 
basic me. Problem is, | don’t know 
who that is. (laughs) But you just go 
with your instincts. My instincts are 
usually right. But really, I'm gonna hit 
it hard, and | wanna record every 
day. 


GG: Do you think Honky is one of the 
best things you’ve done? 


SS: Yeah! | do. But | look back, and 
you know, | don’t criticize. | kind of 
like everything I've done. | went to 
see a movie which | loved, called 
Night At the Golden Eagle. 


GG: You went without us! We were all 
supposed to go! 


SS: | saw it twice. 


GG: Is it still playing? 
SS: No. 


GG: Fuck! 

SS: At the theatre, this guy came up 
to me and he started talking. He had 
loved the movie. His name was 
Bill...Paxton. 


GG: WHAT? 

SS: He came up to me afterwards. I 
knew him, and I had seen him, and I 
really respected him. But he started 
talking about the film. He says, 
“What did you think?” | was just 
standin’ there. I said, “I thought... 
thought the fuckin'' thing was great, 
man.” He says, “That's what | 
thought.” I said, “You know...you'll 
have to excuse me. | don’t remember 
people’s names. | don’t know any- 
one’s name. But I’ve seen you in a lot 
of movies.” He was very cool about 
it. He's a really cool guy. 


GG: He just directed a movie. Did you 
see it? It was called Frailty. 


SS: No, did you see it? 


GG: Yeah, it was great! 
SS: I would imagine so. He was The 
Dark Backwards, which a lot of peo- 
ple don't know about. 


GG: That's such a bizarre film. 

SS: He's really a great actor, and from 
what | would imagine, a great direc- 
tor. He was saying that he doesn't 
like to look back upon his work. He 
asked me how I felt about that? I 
said, “Man, everything I've done and 
I'm sure everything you've done was 
our best. If you've done your best at 
the time, fuck man, you've done your 
role. You've done it." So...the only 
thing I've ever done is my best. So if 
it sucks, that's okay. That's all I could 
do. (laughs) I'd be pissed off if I just 
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walked through it. Eric Burdon once 
said this thing, and | have always 
thought this too. He said, “If you're 
gonna sing a song, whether it's here, 
or if no one's around, or if you're 
onstage...realize that you're gonna 
die at the end of that song.” It's 
gonna be the last song you're ever 
going to sing. So make it count. Just 
make that thing count. It may not 
come out that way, to whoever is lis- 
tening, but to you, it matters. Life is 
about art. That's what you guys are 
doing. That's what I'm doing. That's 
how friends are made. That's how 
people know each other. You have a 
mutual thing. 


GG: | love this new record. 
SS: Do you really? 
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GG: It's fuckin' GREAT! Especially, I 
like “No Confidence.” These songs are 
all really hateful, nasty songs...but 
also really funny! 


SS: Are they? 


GG: Yeah! 
SS: | never think of things that way. 
Maybe they are! 


GG: What about “Johnny Gillette”? 
Isn't that about a hitman? 


SS: No, it's about a serial killer. It's 
about a serial killer who is 
actually...eliminating bald people. He 
doesn't like baldies. 


GG: (laughing) 

SS: No, seriously. If you listen to 
it...he refers to them as “chrome 
domes” and so forth. 


GG: (laughing harder) 
SS: The whole story is this...and it is 
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brought out in the third verse. After 
the first two verses where he kills his 
boss, and he has a girlfriend...and 
then they get insulted at Spago's, of 
all places, by a maitre'd. So they kill 
the maitre'd. The third verse intro- 
duces the cop. “He's a cop who was 
a priest / and the killing of the beast / 
has always been his major line of 
business. Each night before he goes 
to bed / he puts a shotgun to his 
head / falls down on his knees to 
beg forgiveness. Bodies every- 
where / and none of them have 
hair.” 


GG: (laughing) 

SS: “Why, oh why are bald men 
dying?” Then it comes to the rea/ 
crux! “It started long ago / when 
Gilette went to the show / the 
king and I and then he started cry- 
ing.” That is what that’s about. 
It's about a guy killing bald people 
because he simply didn’t like 
them. See, now I'm becoming a 
baldy and that’s cool. 


GG: That’s weird. I’ve heard that song 
so many times...and I’ve listened, but 
I always assumed it was something 
about a hitman everyone was looking 
for! 


SS: In the last verse, the cop gets a 
note and he goes into the church. 
Gillette is holding the entire choir and 
the organist hostage. 


GG: “Ill kill the whole goddamned 
choir.” 


SS: That's right, if they don't sing 
“Light My Fire”! Then “the cop 
walked in, two shotguns held above 
him like a cross. Then he ripped off 
his toupee / and he blew Gillette 
away / said ‘that’s for all the bald 
headed cops.’” 
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GG: (laughs) “Sleeping With the 
Enemy” is a very serious song. 


SS: That's the first song | ever wrote 
with Wayne Kramer. On this record, 
the two people | have been with the 
longest are Harry Garfield and 
Randall Keith. Did you ever hear the 
Timothy Leary record | did? 


GG: No. 
SS: | did a record with Timothy Leary. 


Stakes 
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1996 collaboration with Timothy Leary 


We did an album together, along 
with Randall Keith once again, from 
the Black Whip Thrill Band. And a 
great producer/writer named Bayard 
Johnson. Okay, look. | believe in life’s 
moments. | had just finished an 
album with Russell Means. Are you 
familiar with him? 


GG: He’s a Native American? The 
activist? 


SS: Yeah. He's become an actor. 
Russell is an amazing guy and a great 
writer. | did an album with him. | will 
say that I've really been lucky with 
the people | have ended up with. The 
album with Russell was very subver- 
sive. It never came out...but it should 
have. Russell is an interesting guy. 
He's been shot four times. Stabbed 
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once. He’s a very cool guy. | say that 
because | haven’t been stabbed four 
times. Have you been stabbed? 


GG: Only by myself. 

SS: Okay. (laughing) Very cool. Back 
in Massachusetts, | used to go to this 
place called the Rollerway, near the 
beach. It was a rough place, predom- 
inately black. Back then, I'd say it was 
98% black, with myself and Johnny 
Baron and some other guys. | 
remember one time a fight broke 
out...right beside me. A guy cut cut, 
cut really bad, with a straight edge 
razor. He died. He fell over, his guts 
feel out. Then the cop came in. It 
was like the most violent thing I'd 
ever seen. He beat the killer to a 
pulp, and then they took him out. 
Two weeks later, they closed the 
place. | never went back. | figured, at 


_ that point, maybe it's best to stay 
* away. Anyway | met Timothy Leary. 


was up at Leary's house. We were 
talking. There were a /ot of people 
that had wanted to work with him. 
But we did get along, and we got 
along instantly. | didn't want to get 
into his record concept, because Paul 
McCartney and other people had 
been calling and | didn't know what 
he was going to do. He always want- 
ed to do rock'n'roll. He said to me, 
“What is your favorite scene in a 
movie?” So I said, "I think my 
favorite scene is from a movie, called 
True Romance, between Dennis 
Hopper and Christopher Walken. Are 
you familiar with the scene?” So he 
yells out, “EUREKA!” And Tim starts 
dancing around the hall. And he says 
to me, "That's my favorite scene! 
Let’s roll on an album.” And that is 
how that album came to be. It was 
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released, by the wrong label. I'm not 
a good business person. We gave it 
to the first label we contacted, a label 
from New York, distributed from 
BMG. After all the great reviews 
came out, we could never reach 
them, we never got a state- 
ment. It was a horror story. I'm 
really happy with the label I'm 
on now. It's small, but we talk a 
lot. There’s real communication 
and that’s important if you're an 
artist. But with both Russell and 
Tim Leary...l really wish that 
both those records could be 
heard. I'd like you get you a 
copy of that. Timothy, when he 
heard it, he said, “Maaan! | love 
this. | have a rock'n'roll album.” 
He sounds pretty good on it! 


GG: [holding a copy of Honky.] 
Scoundrel Records. (laughs) 


SS: Yeah. The name says it all. 


GG: What’s that little doodle 
there? 


SS: Me. 


GG: You drew that? 
SS: Yeah, | just drew it on the spot. 
Do you like it? 


GG: Sure. When were you born? 

SS: June. June 10th. same day as 
Judy Garland and Howling Wolf. 
Howling Wolf was my idol. | /oved 
Howling Wolf. | hung around a lot 
with Lightning Hopkins. He was born 
the same day as my wife Maria. But 
you mentioned “No Confidence.” 


GG: Yeah, which is great, right next to 
a song like “Sleeping With the Enemy” 
which is a terribly dark song. 


SS: Okay, let me tell you about 
“Sleeping With the Enemy.” | wrote 
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that with Wayne Kramer of the MC5. 
Him being him, and me with my 
background, | didn't expect that we 
would write a love song. It's the most 
traditional song on the album. It was 


Danger, High Voltage . . . I'd say so 


unexpected. “No Confidence” was 
the first song | wrote with Brad 
DelleValla and Jim Weston. That song 
iS an interesting thing. Brad’s a really 
good songwriter. The first two verses 
were basically Brad’s. | came in and 
wrote the last two verses...which, for 
whatever reason, changed the whole 
thing, because it was originally the 
story of a lesbian love affair that went 
bad. Then, there was the thing about 
the masturbation before your wife 
returns home-remember that? “I’ve 
got a bone / she’s coming home! / 
now | don't have to have sex alone!" 


GG: Oh yeah. (laughs) 

SS: I think that's a great line! People 
say to me, “How could you write a 
line like that?” But | don’t understand 


why you wouldn't write something 
like that! 


GG: Some people are prudes I guess. 
Do you want a sandwich? 


SS: Yeah, let's get a sandwich! 


SS: I've written songs for thirty or 
more films. 


GG: What films? 

SS: Under The Rainbow with Chevy 
Chase? You ever see that, with the 
little people? 


GG: No. 
SS: Vice Squad. 


GG: That trashy exploitation film? 

SS: Yeah! | did “The Neon Slime” 
with Joe Renzetti in that, which was 
the theme song. 


GG: (laughs) 
SS: I did Poltergeist 3, had stuff in My 
Mom's A Werewolf, which | really 


love. | did Jacknife with Robert De 
Niro. 


GG: JACKNIFE! Jacknife is a great film, 
man! That’s one of the best films 
about Viet Nam ever made. 


SS: Some people say it’s Robert De 
Niro’s greatest performance, and you 
know how many great performances 
he's done. 


GG: I cry every time I see that film. 
SS: It's great, | really want to get a 
copy of that film. 


GG: Have you been working on any 
prose writing or anything like that? 


SS: | wrote a script called Hot Nuts 
with Joe Renzetti. This guy wanted me 
to write a family film. | don't know 
how to write a family film, so what | 
wrote was what I thought families 
would go see. When / was a kid, | was 
raised by my grandparents. | used to 
sleepwalk a lot. | was left alone a lot. It 
was safe back then. | remember wak- 
ing up a few blocks away from the 
house. It was snowing and | was there 
by myself. | had to get back to the 
house. One time | woke up in this 
creepy dark attic, late at night, with all 
the windows open and curtains blow- 
ing. They used to leave me at films a 
lot, by myself. | saw Dracula, 
Frankenstein, The Wolfman. | grew up 
on horror films. Anyway, when we 
wrote the family film, Hot Nuts proba- 
bly turned out more like Porky's. It had 
a sex crazed gorilla that escaped from 
a local zoo, and | thought that would 
be really funny for kids. He was always 
peeking through windows at women 
and things, getting into trouble. 


GG: (laughing) Hot Nuts. Hahaha, 
that’s great! 


SS: If | get you a copy, would you like 
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to read it? 


GG: Fuck yeah! 

SS: | really laughed at it, | really liked 
it. | love movies. You love films don't 
you? 


GG: I've been hooked since I was a lit- 
tle kid. 


SS: 


Me too! As I say, | spent my child- 
hood alone, at films. The greatest 
thing was Mom and Dad [the most 
notorious sex and hygiene exploita- 
tion film ever made!-ed.]. | remember 
they played that and it got me into 
those films. You had to have a signa- 
ture or something, from your parents, 
to get in. Somehow | got in, and it 
was this whole film about sex. The 
final scene was the birth of a baby. It 
was shocking! | was in there (bursts 
out laughing)...| was in there at the 
age of eight, all by myself! There was 
blood all over the place! (laughs) | 
thought it was the worst thing I'd 
ever seen, | didn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with sex at all! 


GG: What was the first movie you ever 
saw that really deeply influenced you, 
or the way you looked at the world? 


SS: This film with Robert 
Montgomery. It was called Ride The 
Pale Horse, or something along those 
lines. But there were many. | loved 
Dracula. | love the movie Dracula. | 
always thought vampires were very 
exciting and cool. They lived at night. 
My favorite movie of all time, is The 
Wild Bunch. 


GG: Oh yeah. That's one of my 
favorites too. | watched it twice last 
week, as a matter of fact. 


SS: I've seen that so many times. | 
also liked The Ruling Class, with Peter 
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O'Toole. Taxi Driver. On The 
Waterfront. What's your favorite? 


GG: My favorite movie of all time? 
Well, Taxi Driver is. But my second 
favorite is a film called Homeboy with 
Mickey Rourke. Have you seen that? 


SS: Mickey Rourke and Christopher 
Walken? 


GG: Yeah! That's the one! 

SS: | haven't seen it yet but | want to. 
I've been watching movies that I 
would normally never watch. | decid- 
ed to just start seeing big movies. 
That was a mistake. 


SS: Discipline doesn't have to be a 
drag. Discipline can be freedom, 
when you're talking about writing. 
Writing and creating. | want that in 
my life. 


GG: It's the ultimate revenge, I think, 
to be prolific and productive. Most 
people are just vultures, and if you 
can work at a fast pace, and do good 
work, you're building a wall against 
them. 


SS: | did one of the official songs for 
the Olympics with Renzetti. | don't 
know anything about the Olympics. | 
think it was 1974. It was actually for 
a movie that was presented all 
around about the Olympics, like the 
opening film. There's a great freedom 
of having to write within a structure. 
I don't remember the song, but the 
freedom, to me, was what | couldn't 
do. What | couldn't say was a free- 
dom, because it limited what you 
could say. 

One day, when | went back to 
New York, | was up for a film about 
Muhammad Ali. It was called Ali The 

(continued on page 74) 
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illustration by Chris Krolczyk 


GC ulging, well-proportioned muscles and 
golden-oiled skin: a black-haired, brown- 

eyed Atlas whose sweet, musky “Hello” 
reduced me to a puddle of feminine desire. 


The handshake was moist and warm. I flushed dark 
red, which doubtless looked alluring given my Italian 
complexion. I, too, was beautiful that night: exquisite 
manicured toes in red strap heels; a lithe but womanly 
body breathing elegantly underneath a sheer sundress; 
rich, lambent dark hair. He had seen me before, yet he 
never so much as glanced in my direction. 


Men often told me I glowed, not only after sex, but 
before that, when taking me out to expensive dinners 


at the best places in town, showing me off like the 


prize I was. The men were always handsome, some- 
times good lovers, but none of them were keepers. A 
fatal flaw always marred their pristine surface. Anto- 
nio, with his muscles and knowing glint in his eye, 
was different. 


We talked into the early morning hours and set a date 
for Saturday. I made myself up really sweet, paying 
special attention to my toenails, applying the subtlest 
shade of lavender. That was to let Antonio know my 
feet were a valued part of my body and if he wanted 
to kiss them, well, that was fine with me. Again, 
there were the delicate strap heels, this time caress- 
ing finely woven, black fishnet nylons. They had cost 
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a fortune at Saks Fifth Avenue. My dress was a Gloria 
Scheldhoffer original I found on sale. It clung, letting my 
body do the talking in a language any real man would 
understand. I wore an equally expensive slip under the 
dress, one that smoothed all the lines. My pearls were a 
gift from a former lover who had informed me after our 
third assignation that he was “—married but would be get- 
ting a divorce real soon. Trust me!” 


He was a throwaway; the pearls were not. They were soft 
and white against my throat. A few golden rings on my fin- 
gers made beautiful contrast with my skin. Puckering my 
lips, I applied a clear, wet gloss. 


Antonio met me at the door to my apartment, that hunk of 


s 


a body dressed in black tux and Italian leather shoes. He 
had flowers in his hands. He led me by elbow to his car, a 
black Maserati that growled like a cat in heat. A slow ride 
over the parkway and through the gleaming city, and then 
a snaky crawl up the restaurant drive. I watched in amuse- 
ment as he let the parking lot attendants fight over the 
honor of parking the car. 


At La Sultan de la Cuisine la Libertine, dinner arrived in 
many courses, like waves of edible sex. By dessert, I was 
flushed. 


“We're going home now," he said. 
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I just looked at him with wide, sexy 
eyes, giving the slightest nod. 


He drove us home, keeping the Maserati 
in the right lane at exactly the speed 
limit, as though the speedometer's nee- 
dle was glued down. 


“Don't want to attract the attention of 
the police, do we?" He winked. 


I shook my head, watching his leg mus- 
cles flex through his dress pants with 
every push on the clutch. The man, like 
I said, was a keeper. 


Twenty minutes later, we drove down a 
long winding driveway flanked on both 
sides by stately green cedars. Two black 
canine brutes galloped up to greet him 
and then began sniffing at my ankles and 
barking. 


He smacked one in the head, hard and 
mercilessly. “Back!” He grinned. “Rot- 
tweilers. They need to know who the 
alpha male is sometimes. Come in, my 
dear. Unlike the dogs, I won't bite.” 


It was a mansion. There was nothing 
gaudy about it, no golden storks on the 
lawn or anything that said he had 
money but no class. The furnishings 
were Scandinavian; austere, yet the 
uncompromising force of his character 
shone through the motif, from the 
highly polished floors to the mirrored 
walls and cut crystal goblets filled with 
the red wine he offered me. There were 
no servants or other prying eyes to dis- 
turb us. 


“I gave my servants the night off,” he 
explained. 


I nodded. Here was a man who could 
have been the protagonist of an Ayn 
Rand novel. An entrepreneur, an ideal 
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realist bending the world at will and 
damn the consequences! It did not mat- 
ter whether I gave assent; he would 
take me where and when he wanted. 


We danced on hardwood floors to Rav- 
el’s Bolero piped in from hidden speak- 
ers. After that, it was Swedish folk rock, 
modern and sensual, by a band called 
Garmarna whose ethereal tones trans- 
ported me to bygone days. As he snug- 
gled close, his hands on my waist, I felt 
the need to be ravished. 


“You don’t talk much,” Antonio said 
finally. 


I swallowed another sip of vintage 
French wine and nodded, looking up 
into those gorgeous eyes. My mother 
once told me that silence is the greatest 
aphrodisiac. She did not speak to my 
father for thirty years and yet they were 
still madly in love. I followed her exam- 


ple. 


We spun like Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire, dancing on air, traipsing 


through the little mists of warm desire 
swirling about our feet. 


“This is a special wine,” he said. “It 
complements the balm.” 


My eyebrows raised. 


Antonio stopped dancing with a flourish 
and bowed. I curtsied. 


“A balm I designed,” he explained. “It 
only takes three applications to achieve 
the desired effect.” He turned and left 
me alone on the dance floor, exiting 
through a side alcove. 


I stood a moment, enjoying the linger- 
ing warmth of his body and the manly 
smell clinging to my clothes. Unable to 
contain myself, I followed through the 
side door. The hall was narrow and the 
ceiling low. When the door closed 
behind me, I noticed it was padded. If I 
screamed, no one could hear me. 


A good thing. As prior boyfriends knew, 
I was a carnal screamer of unparalleled 
ability. 


The corridor ended in a small room that looked like a work- 
out gym. There were black, paint-chipped barbells in the cor- 
ner. No wimpy Nautilus stuff for Antonio. He had earned his 
rock-hard muscles with free weights. He motioned me to sit 
on the black padded seat. I did so, smoothing my dress. 


“Maria, I believe in intimacy,” he said. 


My breath caught in my throat. He was a man of emotional 
complexity. 


“True intimacy," he continued. “Being as close as one can be 
to another person. Closer than anyone has ever been." 


My eyes felt like those huge radar dishes sitting in the Califor- 
nia desert near Barstow searching for Carl Sagan's alien sig- 
nals. I took in everything about him, ate him up with my 
eyes, piece by delectable piece. 


Antonio turned from me and began unbuttoning his tux. Off 
it came. His pecs bulged underneath the white dress shirt. 
Beneath his tight pants, those gluteals were compressed pis- 
tons. 


The shirt came off, too, and I squirmed, licking my lips. 


“Come here.” He took me by trembling hand to the weight 
bench. “Lay down on your stomach.” 


I did so, imagining him mounting me from behind, pressing my 
face into a pillow smelling of jasmine, rolling my dress up over 
my shoulders. Then his firm hands grasping my hips as he 
rocked back and forth making himself part of me, entering my 
body and merging with my very soul. Closer than anyone had 


ever been. How could it be possible? I wanted him to show me. 


He must show me! 


But he didn’t. Not yet. He walked over to the wall, opened a 
cabinet, and removed a brown bottle. He lathered his strong, 
capable palms with its contents. 


“Take off your dress,” he ordered. 


The room seemed hotter than before and I undid the straps 

in a hurry, wriggling against the leather seat, scrunching as I 
pressed the dress down past my breasts. He pulled the dress 
off the rest of the way, folding it neatly and placing it in the 

corner. I felt his eyes on my body. 


“Your slip, too, dear.” 
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I pulled that over my head. Warm air caressed me like a 
lover. 


“You may leave the panties on,” he said. 


I did not want to, but left them on as he bade, torturing 
myself. I wore no bra and my nipples rubbed against the 
leather. Pain and pleasure intermingled. 


“Spread your legs just a little,” he said. 


I did so, shivering and hugging the bench. His hands came 
upon me like wild Scythian horsemen, roughly slapping on 
the lotion, conquering my flesh piece by piece. 


“It’s a special gel,” he said. “I made it when I worked at Tar- 
ragon Pharmaceuticals. You knew I was a chemist, didn’t 
you?” 


I did not know, but I knew Tarragon made all sorts of body 
gels that we stocked at the hair salon where I worked. 


“They fired me.” His hands touched my calves and ankles, 
working smoothly between my sensitive toes. 


I imagined him sucking them one by one and it sent strong 
shudders through me. I bit my lower lip. A tidal wave of plea- 
sure mounted and pressed almost painfully against my inner 
walls. 


Antonio left me for a moment and I followed him with my 
eyes. He walked over to the wall, opened the drawer below 
the cabinet, and came up with something gleaming in his 
hand. 


“Tarragon is a diverse company.” The knife flashed in his 
hands and I dared not move. I just stared at him and the long, 
sharp blade. “My department worked with taxidermists all 
over the world, even Egypt where taxidermy is a venerated 
tradition.” 


I thought of pyramids. Mummification. Bodies lying naked 
under linen wraps. His shoes creaked. I lay there in my silk 
French-cut panties: a fleeced lamb awaiting the slaughter. My 
senses grew more acute. An electric connection seemed to 
arc from the tip of his knife to my left eye, then into my 
brain. The knife flashed again and my eyes opened wider. 


He sat astride my back but did:not press his full weight 
down. 


Still, I was pinned with my arms at my sides. The knife began 
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to move along my thighs and the outer 
flesh of my arms. I trembled with each 
stroke. For some women, a naked blade 
on the skin is an unbearable thrill. For 
me, too, it seemed. 


Antonio leaned close to my ear and I 
felt his hot breath on my perfectly 
coifed hair. “Relax. This won't hurt a 
bit.” 


I closed my eyes, caught between a 
scream and a sigh. 


His hands slapped down hard on my 
back once more, minus the knife. He 
spread the warm balm across my body 
and I moaned and shuddered, the 
orgasm catching me unaware. It shat- 
tered me and let parts of my insensate 
self fall like snowflakes in the wind. Kit- 
tenish sounds escaped me as the tide 
ebbed and flowed. 


“Still no words, dear?” Antonio’s fingers 
reached underneath my panties, grip- 
ping the fabric before placing the knife 
on the floor beside me. I watched that 
mirrored surface and a tear formed in 
the corner of my eye. 


Mary, mother of mercy, dare I trust this 
man? He had pulled a knife on me, and 
my own body was acting like an enemy, 
making me enjoy every minute of his 
rough attention. What if the knife had 
gone straight into my back? 


This is wrong, I wanted to tell myself. 
This is all wrong. The man was a 
chemist and I hate chemicals! 


Nevertheless, I lay there, pinned 
beneath him, not struggling, not want- 
ing to struggle. 


“I know what you're thinking,” he said. 
I turned my head, a doe caught in the 


headlights. 
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“You're thinking I'm a smart guy, proba- 
bly great in bed, but there's no way I 
can make good on my promise to you." 
He kissed my ear, his tongue flicking 
out to lick the curve of the lobe as 
though it was my inner thigh. “I 
promised an intimacy more incredible 
than anything you've ever known. We 
can be so very, very close." 


He casually reached forward, taking the 
knife up once more, letting the edge 
trail against my ear. “I will make two 
cuts. You must... you will... endure.” 


I looked back at him, eyes still wide, a 
scream bubbling up from within. I was 
on his home turf with no one in 
earshot. I’d seen no servants in the 
manor. He could rape and murder me 
in the front yard and no one would 


. hear it. 


Another tear leaked down my perfect 
face. 


He slithered down my body and 
reached my feet, reapplying the lotion, 
bringing the sole of my left foot to his 
lips and kissing it lovingly. Oh yes, a 
foot man! I knew it. I have such pretty 
feet. As he kissed the other foot, I felt it 
again, a wave inside of me like the 
ocean during a storm, full and tempes- 
tuous. I was so very naughty and child- 
like and he was going to ravage me, my 
pirate, my master, my... 


“Oh... my... god!” I cried. 


As I drowned in the pleasurable assault, 
he did it. A long, deep gash from the 
sole of my left foot all the way up my 
ankle and inner thigh toward my moist 
sex, and before I could stop him, he’d 
cut me there, too. 


Antonio hesitated for an instant as I 
gasped, but his hand quickly stayed me 


as he finished the cut down my right leg 
and foot. 


It was worse than fire. Jesus, Joseph 
and Mary, the bastard had cut me! I 
should run, I should scream, I should... 


“It’s okay,” he soothed. “It’s over. 
Breathe deeply. The polysaccharides 
will help staunch the blood.” 


I gasped and found myself breathing 
quickly and furiously. 


His hands touched me again, and he 
gave me my third massage while I pon- 
dered a million courses of action, none 
of which I followed. It seemed like time 
had stopped, or rather, that we were 
removed from time. His hands, oh those 
hands, on me, on every piece of flesh, 
my inner thighs and calves and toes and 
that horrid stinging gash — he’d cut 
me! — but I surrendered to my traitor- 
ous body, his manly caresses and his 
masterly, soothing voice. 


It made me feel all slippery within my 
skin. I wanted him to melt like Pro- 
volone cheese all over me, drip into my 
mouth and on my face. I wanted to 
please him in any kinky way, be his 
slave, his paramour, his willing slut. Oh 
God, if only he would continue! As long 
as there were no more knives. 


Well, maybe knives were okay, as long 
as he didn’t cut me... too much. A little 
might be okay. 


He left me there, hanging on the edge 
of an insane Old Faithful of a joy 
gusher, so close... so motherloving 
close! I gripped the sides of the bench 
and gritted my teeth, arching my pelvis. 


“Turn over, my dear,” he said. 


I sat up on the bench, my bare ass slick 
on the pad, legs lightly spread and a 
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rivulet of lust dribbling down my thigh. I panted Charlie S Luck 


like a dog in heat, touching my breasts, letting By Christopher J. Jarmick 
my fingers trail down to my womanhood 
"At least you're alive,” they told Charlie 


after they scooped him out of the 
crushed hunk of smoldering metal 
that used to be my '72 Chevy truck. 


He was gloriously naked, having 
kicked his clothes into the corner. I 
could spend a year describing that 
body and not do it justice. It was a 
work of art; Michelangelo would 


He learned to run pretty fast 
have been jealous. : 


on his prosthetic leg, 
“As a chemist, I synthesized many but it was hard for him 
formulas,” Antonio said with a smile. 4 to talk very fast. 
“When I invited you to my apartment as E . So in most conversations 
a few days ago, I shook your hand. s onet S , he was guiet. 
My palm was dabbed with a special E 4 He never blamed me, though. 
chemical. It mimics a pheromonal . , 7 A If you remembered to look at him 
match between partners.” r. 2 > you could see thoughts flashing 


within his dark black eyes. ` 
The conversation playing in his head 
was much better than any we had. 
Yet he couldn't always let us know. . 
‘Could happen to anyone,’ 
is what guilty people often say. 
| remember | wasn't even looking. 
Drunk, bragging, talking too loud, 
So... he'd drugged me? then blinded by the lights. 
Sideswiped sure, 
but | turned the wrong way; 
and knew it. 
| knew we would roll 
down into the ditch. 
A bruise to my rib, 
a gash under my chin, 
I slithered out and laid down 
on the embankment. 


I frowned. I used Ecstasy at a rave 

once and ended up in bed nude with 
my girlfriend, touching her all over. We weren't 
kissing or anything, but they took video footage 


of it, the frat boy jerks. 


Well, maybe it wasn't so bad. At least I didn't 
catch anything. 


The potential orgasm sat right there in the heel 
of my hand and I ground it slowly against myself, 
sucking his words from the air with my freshly 
licked ears. Keep talking, I silently begged. You 
are my master, my soulmate. 


I looked down. Blood from my cuts had pooled 
on the floor. There wasn’t too much. Maybe it 
was only a small wound. Maybe he’d hypno- 
tized me into thinking he’d cut me. In my 


heightened state, a tiny nick might feel like a They had to cut Charlie to get him out 


life-threatening wound. Only time | heard him scream in pain 
“Intimacy,” he said and nestled his head in the It sobered me instantly — 
crook of his elbow, hand taking a firm grasp of too late, 
his hair. His other hand grabbed his nose. He never blamed me, though. 
I leaned forward, wondering. Copyright© Christopher J. Jarmick 2002/2003. 
All rights Reserved 
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TED V. MIKELS: America's Obsessed Moviemaking Maniac 


(continued from page 27) 


Jarmick: That's because you love what 
you are doing. 


Mikels: | not only love IT and enjoy it, 
but I also KNOW what I am doing. It 
does make a difference. If you are 
struggling to find a way to do what 
you need to do it is 
one thing but if you 
know what you are 
doing it is easy to 
pursue to get the 
results you need. 


“I was deep in debt, and to try to 
pull out of it, I told my attorney I 
would now do what I do best, make 
o movie...1 had $1,700 to start 
Corpse Grinders.” 


You can be more relaxed, you can be 
confident, and you can have fun. 


Jarmick: Tell me about the first pro- 
fessional films you made. 


Mikels: My first films were simple, 
simple plots, yet were ambitious 
undertakings at the time. | did a lot of 
film shoots in Central Oregon, beauty 
pageants, stories about my own 
horse, The River Pageant, 4-H club rid- 
ing units, etc. I've done over 1.5 mil- 
lion camera set-ups over the years. 


Jarmick: You also did some stunt 
work for some films. You did the 
stunts and archery work for the 1957 
film, Indian Fighter. 


Mikels: Yes, when a Hollywood film 
was shooting in Oregon | tried to get 
involved. | spent long hours shooting 
arrows, even flaming ones while rid- 
ing bareback on a galloping horse. | 
was an expert archer, and that’s why | 
was the archer who shot almost all of 
the flaming arrows at the fort where 
Kirk Douglas was playing I.F. His son 
Michael, about six years old at that 
time, had a one-liner to yell when he 
saw the attacking Indians. His line 
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was ” INDIANS! “I shot flaming 
arrows at the wagons and flagpoles. | 
pulled a burning hay-wagon behind 
my horse and crashed it into the fort. 


I had one shot where | had to turn 


around to shoot a flaming arrow at 
the soldiers in the fort. I'm left 
handed and as | was spinning around, 
the on-com- 
ing horse- 
men didn't 
anticipate 
my move 
correctly and 
ran smack into me and | flew right off 
the horse. You can see that happen. 
It's in the movie. l 


Jarmick: They kept the shot of you fly- 
ing off the horse in the movie? Did 
you get hurt? 


Mikels: Yep. | saw it on TV some years 
ago. | almost got trampled by a herd 
of galloping horses, but nothing seri- 
ous happened luckily... just a few 
bruises. Right now I have someone 
who wants to acquire my Indian out- 
fit and my quiver and arrows that I 
wore in the movie. 


Jarmick: So if the price is right.... 


Mikels: Il sell it. At this point I need 
every nickel I can raise for the new 
movie. That's how I have done it for 
over 50 years. | don’t wait around for 
money to come in, I make it happen 
and make my movies. 


Jarmick: Your first full length profes- 
sional feature was Strike Me Deadly, 
which you shot mostly in 1959 and 
then wasn’t released until 1963 right? 


Mikels: Yes, | brought three people 
up from Hollywood, and the total bal- 
ance on the cast and crew were from 


Bend Oregon. None of the Bend peo- 
ple had worked on any movies other 
than mine, and so | was obligated to 
teach then how to use the Nagra (film 
sound recorder), mikes, stringing 
cables, make-up, small but necessary 
effects, like bullet hits. etc. In the 
fifties, | had made a string of smaller 
movies, and after Strike Me Deadly, 
which | did in 35mm, | passed time 
making educational movies like How 
Little How Big, which was picked up 
by Encyclopedia Britannica, and used 
in the second, third, and fourth 
grades in school districts throughout 
the country. Teachers used the movie 
for over twenty years. 


Jarmick: So you had some success 
then? 


Mikels: Actually, | probably made 
about ten cents an hour for my work, 
but after all, it was MOVIE-MAKING 
at its most enjoyable, writing, produc- 
ing, directing, shooting, lighting, edit- 
ing, then selling it for pennies to 
another company. 


Wi, Me Deadly is about a for- 
est ranger that witnesses a murder. 
The killer realizes the ranger has seen 
him and starts a forest fire and then 
proceeds to corner the forest ranger 
and his wife. It starred: Jeanine Riley, 
best known for TV’s Petticoat Junc- 
tion and being a regular on Hee Haw 
as the female lead; Gary Clarke, best 
known from TV's The Virginian; and 
Steve Ibnat, popular supporting actor 
who usually played heavies in movies 
and TV shows. 


Jarmick: Then you moved to Holly- 
wood and started getting very busy. 


Mikels: Yes, in Hollywood, since I 
owned a 35mm Arriflex, and all the 
necessary production eguipment 
for small shoots, I was kept con- 
stantly busy shooting for myself, 
and others, who were attempting 
to break into movies. | did my part 
to help other filmmakers and was 
paid very little money when | was 
starting out. I don't know what 
happened to a lot of the films I 
worked on and if they were ever 
actually released or not. 


Later on in my career | was well 
paid as a cinematographer. | was 
on the gualifying board of director 
for cameramen unions such as 
N.A.B.E.T. with Vilmos Zigmond 
and Jimmy Crabbe, we put new 
cameramen through the paces to 
get them gualified for the unions. I 
was also a cameraman in I.A.T.S.E. 


Jarmick: In 1963 and 1964 you 
made several sexploitation films 


TED V. MIKELS 


FILM PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


A BOX-OFFICE 


BONANZA OF GOLD! 


TV. MIKELS 
FILM PRODUCTIONS 
men 


JODY DANIEL: LESLIE MeRAE -TOM PACE 


ACTION! SUSPENSE! NEW HIT SONGS! 


1 Ludwig von Sex (Victor San- 
dor imitating Bela Lugosi) 
relates five cases he’s work- 
ing on to his assistant 
including one story where a 
house is haunted by naked 
women doing cooking and 


cleaning chores. 


BE One Shocking Moment 
is available from Something 
Weird and is a nudie cutie 
disguised as a morality tale 
about a suburban couple 
that fantasizes about light S 
& M and an orgy, but love 
triumphs over temptation. 
It’s in black and white. 


Jarmick: You worked on sev- 
eral films that have 1964 
release dates: Brandy, and 
Jezebel, and Genesis, and 
Games of Chance are the 
others. 


Mikels: | was often brought 


sometimes called nudie cuties... 
you even teamed up with Wayne 
Rogers best known of course from 
television’s M*A*S*H and House Calls. 
Doctor Sex M.D. was one of these 
right? 


Mikels: The Doctors, is what | call Dr. 
Sex, the movie | did, partnered with 
Wayne Rogers. We had fun, and 
everyone used phony names because 
there were some very pretty topless 
girls in this cute little comedy. There 
was NO SEX in the film whatsoever. 
Wayne and | dreamed up the plot, 
and | wrote the screenplay. Wayne 
Rogers wanted whatever we did to be 
campy, you know. He was really into 
that. It made us laugh a lot. Campy 
was kind of new then and creating 
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something campy was still very much 
a novelty. 


Around this time two brothers came 
to me from Phoenix, and asked me to 
make a movie for them. So, with the 
tiny budget they had, | wrote, pro- 
duced, directed, and edited again, but 
| did get a tiny piece of the film for 
my supplying the equipment and my 
services. That movie was One Shock- 
ing Moment (1964), and when it 
played theaters in Hollywood, it set 
some box-office records. 


DE“ >, Sex M.D. is an episodic 


campy ‘nudie cutie’ in which Dr. 
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in to help filmmakers finish 
films because | had my own camera, 
my own lights, | could light a scene, 
photograph it, direct it. Producers 
could hire me for very little money. | 
pulled a lot of movies out of near 
bankruptcy doing this, and managed 
to keep my family healthy and happy 
at the same time. | never saw the fin- 
ished projects and a lot of them prob- 
ably don't exist anymore anyway. 


Jarmick: In 1965 you worked on 
another odd film, Day of the Night- 
mare, which deserves to be better- 
known. You were cinematographer and 
it was directed by Bert I Gordon’s for- 
mer editor John Bushelman and actu- 
ally had John Ireland in it! 
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Mikels: Day of the Night- 
mare was a pleasure as far 
as my shooting in La Jolla, 
Calif. on the oceanfront. 
That's where I first met Liz 
Renay, and John Ireland. 
As always, when a film 
doesn't get off the 
ground, the producers 
think putting in some top- 
less girls will help it sell. 


Jarmick: So you didn't 
shoot the scenes with 
nudity? 


Mikels: No. It was a good 
little film without that stuff 
but producers often feel 
you have to have sex and 
nudity in the film to entice 
people to come to it. Most 
of the time when they add 
that stuff to a movie it 
destroys it. 


DE“ of the Nightmare 


is a bizarre film about a 


the best cinematography they 
had seen in over three years. 
They thought the lighting was 
so perfect it had been timed 
with a densitometer. Several 
photography magazines also 
praised my work on the film. It 
was one of the few times | was 
able to take the time to prop- 
erly light scenes in a film. 
There’s a scene where we 
wanted it to look like only 
moonlight was coming into the 
windows of a deserted house, 
while during a rain-storm, 
lightning illuminated the interi- 
ors and showed the terrified lit- 
tle boy being stalked by a killer 
brandishing a gun, determined 
to get him. It was this direc- 
tor's first feature, and | was 
brought in to provide my assis- 
tance as a cinematographer. 
The video version cannot do 
justice to the actual film, 
mostly because of the delicate 


disturbed artist who’s into 

SGM, voyeurism and has a split per- 
sonality so he dresses up in drag and 
kills women. It’s available as one of 
the Frank Henenlotter tapes from 
Something Weird. John Ireland (vet- 
eran character actor who was a regu- 
lar on Rawhide but has lots of film 
and TV credits) is the most recogniz- 
able name and plays a supporting 
role as a police detective. 


Jarmick: In 1965 you were cinematog- 
rapher on The Hostage. You once said 
it was one of the best working experi- 
ences you've ever had. 


Mikels: Yes, filming The Hostage in 
Des Moines lowa was one of the most 
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fulfilling creative cinematography 
jobs | have ever done. We had a big 
crew, and Gary Kurtz (who later was 
a producer of Star Wars), was our 
production manager. I'm sure the film 
helped him connect later on to 
George Lucas. 


It was cold when we filmed, and at 
one time or another, my 35mm 
Mitchell had to have warming pads 
inside so it could function. | had the 
time to measure each and every foot- 
candle of my lighting precisely, and 
my work was noticed by the techni- 
cians at the film lab ( Technicolor in 
Hollywood). They commented the film 
needed no color correction and it was 


lighting effects are partially 
flattened out by video limitations. In 
this movie, we had no lightning 
machines, so | had my grips make two 
shutters, about a yard square like 
Venetian blinds, which | put in front 
of five K's (5,000 Watt big lights). 
When they were flipped up and down 
it looked precisely like lightning com- 
ing through the rain-soaked windows. 
| LOVED DOING THAT MOVIE! 


Geet H Hostage, completed in 1965, 
was released in 1967 and is about a 
six-year-old boy who winds up a 
stowaway in a moving van that is 
being driven by two killers. The film 
features Harry Dean Stanton, Don 


O Kelly, Ann Doran (veteran charac- 
ter actor of more than 500 films and 
TV shows) and John ‘Carradine and is 
an effective and quite good suspense 


thriller worth seeking out. 


Jarmick: 1965’s Orgy of the Dead has 
become a pretty famous film because 
Ed Wood Jr. wrote it and worked on it 
as an assistant director. You're listed 
as an assistant director and head 
gaffer as well. 


Mikels: That's true. And of course I've 
been asked a lot about working on 
that film. You know Ed Wood wasn't 
famous back then. Nobody knew who 
he was. Nobody knew his films. They 
weren't well known and weren't play- 
ing anywhere or on television. He was 
just one of the guys | saw behind the 
camera working on the 
movie. | was dealing 
mostly with the pro- 
ducer Stephen C. Apos- 
toloff (a.k.a. A.C. 
Stevens) who asked me 
to be the lighting direc- 
tor and work with this new camera- 
man. The cameraman was very green, 
his name was Robert Caramico. We 
worked a couple years later together 
again on Black Klansman (a.k.a. | 
Crossed the Color Line) and he 
wound up being an excellent cine- 
matographer and was successful. He 
later worked on TVs Falcon Crest and 
many others. We shot that film (Orgy) 
at Occidental studio, which was a 
pretty large studio and we had a very 
nice set. | lit some wonderful scenes 
with Criswell (the once famous TV 
Psychic who was the narrator in Ed 
Wood's Plan Nine from Outer Space) 
and spider webs and werewolf char- 
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“I make people e fee 
good, I make the 
and smile and verything 

goes easy when the ey 

work with me.“ 


acters. I didn't see the film until many 
years later and most of what I shot 
isn't in the movie. The film has all 
these girls in it doing stripteases in the 
woods. | didn't shoot any of that. 
That was added to the film later on. It 
wound up being a completely differ- 
ent film then what | shot — a terrible 
film. They ruined it. 


Jarmick: Then you worked on Agent for 
H.A.R.M. A low-budget film riding on 
the James Bond movie phenomena. 


Mikels: In 1966 Agent for H.A.R.M. 
was a movie being produced by my 
friend Joseph. F. Robertson. Vilmos 
Zigmond and Jimmy Crabbe, (both 
later won Oscars for their work in 
other films) each shot for a week on 
the movie. They had 
to leave for other 
commitments. Joe 
laugh was in trouble. | 
brought in five of my 
people, my equip- 
ment and, trucks, and 
finished the movie for Joe, doing the 
second half, and | did not ask for 
screen credit for shooting. To this day 
he says, “Ted, you saved my life, and 
kept me from bankruptcy, finishing 
my movie.” | did the cinematography 
myself, even riding with the stunt-dri- 
ver until he “rolled the vehicle over a 
cliff.” Of course, | got out in time to 
shoot the hurtling vehicle from down 
below, risking getting rolled on by-the 
vehicle as it came towards camera. 


Jarmick: You put yourself at risk doing 
stunts and sometimes filming movies 
as well. 


Mikels: | experienced huge rocks 
hurtling towards me when filming a 
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movie called Fool's Prosperity in Bend 
Oregon. In that movie, | did not want 
to leave the camera even though 
huge boulders were flying towards 
me from the explosion we created in 
blowing up half a cliff, supposedly 
burying our two thugs under tons of 
rock and earth. The camera was 
expensive and | didn't want anything 
to happen to it. Sometimes you get so 
caught up in the shooting of the 
scene, you don’t think about the dan- 
gers. Well, it’s all part of the wonder- 
ful world of movie-making right? 
Right. Seven years later, Joseph 
Robertson’s wife did an outstanding 
re-write for me on my movie The Doll 
Squad 


Dek“ Agent for H.A.R.M. directed by 
Gerd Oswald and originally set up as 
a TV pilot starred Mark Richman as a 
rather wimpy Bond working for Wen- 
dell Corey and battling Martin Koslek 
as the chief heavy who’s spreading a 
fungus that eats people from the 
inside out. Barbara Bouchet and the 
December 1963 Playboy Playmate, 
Donna Michelle also appear. 


Jarmick: You wound up distributing the 
infamous cult hit The Undertaker and 
His Pals first released in 1966. 


Mikels: The Undertaker was brought 
to me as a possible starter for my 
newly formed distribution company. 
We needed projects to distribute of 
course. It had been turned down by 
all distributors, and several thought | 
was nuts to try and get it into a the- 
ater. | did some re-editing, taking out 
some of these very graphic real life 
surgery scenes they had put into the 
movie. They were just too intense to 
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leave in the film. It reduced the run- 
ning time of the movie to just over 
sixty minutes. | released it as my first 
venture into distribution. It was slow 
at first, banned in Boston, but we 
finally made a winner out of it with 
good promotion. 


RT 7 Undertaker and His Pals: 

To drum up some funeral biz and cut 
the operating expenses of a local 
greasy spoon, The Undertaker and his 
two restaurant-owning pals kill some 
folks, use body parts for the restaurant 
and the remains are buried for a fee 
by the Undertaker. A good racket till a 
couple of detectives detect something 
fishy going on. Lots of intentionally 
campy moments and a bit of gore 


ensue. 


Jarmick: You made your message pic- 
ture, 1966's The Black Klansman also 
known as I Crossed the Color Line, 
next, about a light skinned black man 
who goes undercover (so to speak) in 
the Klan. 


Mikels: Joe Solomon, who had been 
an East coast film distributor, called 
me when | was filming The Hostage 
in Des Moines, and asked me if | 
would make it. He was starting a 
production company. There was no 
script, but | had given Joe a budget | 
scribbled out on a paper napkin, 
while talking with him on the phone 
based on this idea. When Joe said we 
could get started when | returned 
from shooting The Hostage, | called 
upon my two writer friends who did 
the script. | had told Joe | wouldn’t do 
The Black Klansman if it didn't help 
bring about better racial relations, 
and | would do nothing that would 
encourage blacks and whites in con- 
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troversy. Joe told me if I could finish it 
and bring it in on the napkin budget, 
he'd have a five hundred dollar bonus 
for me. It did absolutely outstanding 
business and got Joe started 
on his own production com- 
pany. | guess | have done a 
number of movies that started 
production companies in mak- 
ing movies in Hollywood. 


told the police that we were making a 
movie, and asked all of my extras, 
who were all black men to remove 
the white hoods, we all had a big 


“I don’t think I’ve ever had the luxury 

of shooting any of my films with brand 
new packaged film stock. I made my 
movies with short ends and shot two 

to five minutes at a time, even though 


that meant we were in the changing 


Jarmick: You made the 
national newspapers when you 
were filming that movie. 


Mikels: A lot of funny things hap- 
pened on that movie, like when the 
state police converged on us when 
we were shooting in the mountains 
just outside Bakersfield, California. It 


was reported there was a KKK meet- 
ing, flaming cross and all taking 
place. The police converged on us 
and so did a couple of people from 
the news media. When | laughingly 


bag every few minutes.” 


laugh, and made the UP Wire photo 
National News. 


Ge The Black Klansman: 

Richard Glidden plays Jerry Ellsworth, 
a light skinned Negro whose daughter 
is killed in a Klu Klux Klan church 
bombing so he passes for white, joins 
the Klan and dates a prominent 
white man’s daughter while plotting 


his revenge. 


Jarmick: I’m not familiar with your next 
film, Cataline Capers or Never Steal 
Anything Wet. 


Mikels: Cataline Capers was another 
time when Joseph. F. Robertson was 
making a feature with two other part- 
ners. One of them wound up being a 
friend, Paul Burkett, who | worked 
with later on. | was asked to be the 
Cinematographer, and also had a 
great time filming that one. We shot 
at a lot of locations, even filmed Little 
Richard while on a cruise-ship, 
headed for Catalina Island, where we 
filmed a lot of the exteriors. | think 
with more promotion, the movie 
could have made a bigger impact, as 
it was totally entertaining. 


DE“ Catalina Capers — Mikels was 
director of photography of this 1967 
black and white Crown International 
Picture that featured Tommy Kirk 
and Brian Cutler as divers hired to 
retrieve a rare scroll after art thieves 
drop it off a yacht into the ocean. It 
features Little Richard, and Mary 
Wells doing musical numbers but the 
film plays like a lesser beach party 
movie. Also in the cast were Del 
Moore, Lyle Waggoner, and Peter 
Duryea. 


Jarmick: Agent For H.A.R.M. and 
Catalina Capers were produced by 
Joseph F. Robertson, who was the pro- 
ducer of The Slime People, and The 
Crawling Hand, and later on produced 
some soft-core stuff like Love Feast in 
1969, otherwise known as The Photog- 
rapher, which starred, was written and 
I believe directed by Ed Wood. 


Mikels: He did? | didn’t know that. 


Jarmick: Oh, so you didn’t work on that 
one? 


Mikels: No no... | wasn't interested 
on working on the soft-core stuff or 
the porno stuff. I just couldn't do it. 


Jarmick: | see. So you didn’t know 
Joseph F. Robertson also produced 
and even wrote some porno movies 
later on with John Holmes and others 
as Adelle Robertson 


Mikels: Nope, | didn't know that. He 
knew better than to ask me to work 
on stuff like that. | was not interested. 


Jarmick: Really? 


Mikels: Couldn't do something like 
that. | mean, | just can’t do that stuff. 
| have kids and stuff and it’s just 
not...well it’s not just something | can 
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do. | don’t think that stuff should be 
in the movies. | wasn't interested in 
filming love scenes where folks jump 
into bed and move the covers around. 
I've had studio executives tell me to 
add a sex scene to a movie of mine 
and they would give me some money 
for doing that, but | couldn't ask my 
actors to do that kind of thing since it 
just wasn't right for the movie. | 
guess I'm too stubborn (he laughs). 

I have to make my movies the way I 
make them. I mean everyone puts 
those scenes in movies, so I don't. 


Jarmick: Turns out you're pretty con- 
servative about that huh? 


Mikels: | am. You know | had a pro- 
ducer of porno films offer me six fig- 
ures to start working for his company. 
One hundred thousand dollars just to 
sign up to work on several films. | 
couldn't do it. | turned it down. 


Jarmick: Someone who can light, pho- 
tograph, direct, edit, write and every- 
thing you can do would have been 
pretty valuable .... 


Mikels: Couldn't do it. 


Jarmick: You work in this low budget 
genre and you made 
films that often weren’t 
very gory and didn’t 
have women always 
taking off their cloths 
or jumping into bed. lobbies, 


lates what entertaining 
movies are all about. 


Jarmick: Really? 


Mikels: I've worked as a performer a 
lot. I had a supper club and I did tours 
as a magician and ventriloquist and 
even a fire-eater. | was even a barker 
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getting people to come in. I'm not so 
much a prude, I mean I've been to 
strip clubs and things. . . it's just sex 
in a movie really doesn't fit. | can't 
really ask my actors to do it, if | don’t 
think it should be in the movie. 


Jarmick: Which leads us into The Girl 
in Gold Boots (BOOTS), released in 
1967 and is about the small town girl 
coming to Hollywood to become a 
famous go-go dancer. A lot of people 
think it is one of your most entertain- 
ing films — a real time capsule kind of 
film that includes some great location 
work capturing the period. It’s also got 
very little violence, no sex, and no 


nudity. 


Mikels: We shot at locations all over 
— on Hollywood Boulevard, THE 
HAUNTED HOUSE NIGHT CLUB, 
streets and neighborhoods every- 
where. At that time, several communi- 
ties were trying to make money for 
the area we wanted to shoot in by 
charging huge fees for permits. Even 
then, this was my realization that Hol- 
lywood and smaller nearby cities 
would become impossible places to 
shoot with budgets like mine. | shot a 
lot of film on Boots, contrary to what 
people think about low budget 


` “we had ambulances outside of theaters, 

nurses taking blood pressure in the theater 
obbies, a corpse-grinc 
` could enter 
Mikels: | think that vio- “CERTIFICA 


inding machine, and no one 
heater without signing a | 
URANCE” that they were of 
nd and in good health. 


movies. | do take after take until | get 
what | want. One day, | called the 
entire cast and crew together after a 
tough shoot. I told them I was not 
happy with the day's shooting, and | 
was going to dump it all, throw it all 
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away, and film the scenes all over 


again the next day. Everyone was O.K. 


with that, much to my surprise. The 
bad-mouthing low-budget movies get 
is not warranted. A lot of the bad 
mouthing come from wanna-bes who 
think they could do better, however 
they have never done anything. | took 
Leslie MacRae (star of Girl in Gold 
Boots) on tour, and we appeared in 
person a place or two with The Beach 
Boys. We also gave away a pair of very 
expensive leather gold boots in each 
theater and drive-in. We did quite a 
fair amount of promo on 
that movie also, and 
played a lot of dates with 
it. Like many of my others, 
it has played major televi- 
sion, like ABC,CBS, NBC, 
all of whom are very selec- 
tive. It is the equivalent of 
"G" rated movie, and a lot 
of Hollywood folks 
thought | was foolish not 
to make it an "R" or at 
least “PG.” | elected to make a "G." 


Dek“ The Girl in Gold Boots Small 
town waitress meets low-rent bad boy 
and comes to Hollywood to make it as 
a Go-Go Dancer but the road to such 
fame is paved with crime, heartbreak, 
drug dealing, bad rock n’ roll songs 
and even danger. This is one of those 
you have to see it to believe it films 
that makes for a great time capsule. It 
features great location work of late 
60s Hollywood. The film is less sleazy 
and more fun then that huge bud- 
geted Hollywood bomb: SHOWGIRLS. 


Jarmick: Now it’s time to talk about 
the film you are most famous for and 
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“I have nothing to 
say about other film- 
makers. At least no 
one on earth can say 
my movie looks like 
something, someone 
else has done. I am 
not a copy-cat, and 
in fact LOVE doing 
things no one else 
does.“ 


the one most cult film fans are familiar 
with—The Astro-Zombies (AZ). Again 
you worked with Wayne Rogers on this 
one. How did it come about? 


Mikels: | had become acquainted with 
Wayne Rogers after he saw my movie 


"Strike Me Deadly at a theater screen- 


ing in Hollywood. He wanted to part- 
ner with me, and so we did a couple 
of things together (such as DR. SEX) 
before AZ. Wayne and his partner, 
Kenny Altose, asked me if | had any 
scripts that would make a good 
movie. | had written AZ in about 
1962, while waiting to 
make a distribution 
deal on Strike Me 
Deadly. Wayne and 
Kenny liked my story, 
and found a few bucks 
to make the movie. | 
had written it as a seri- 
ous movie and Wayne 
wanted to make it 
“campy,” SO we met a 
number of times and 
laughed about some 
ideas. | typed up a screenplay and 
then called on several of my people 
from previous shoots. We shot for 
two five-day weeks in a small studio 
on Santa Monica Boulevard, then | 
shot as cinematographer, in addition 
to directing, for two more weeks on 
the streets, locations, etc. It was quite 
a challenge. The entire making of the 
movie took thirteen months, and of 
course, | got my credits as writer, pro- 
ducer, director (no cinematography 
credits though), and editor. | don't 
think I've ever had the luxury of 
shooting any of my films with brand 
new packaged film stock. | made my 
movies with short ends and shoot two 


to five minutes at a time, even though 
that meant we were in the changing 
bag every few minutes. We had very 
little money to make these movies. 
Wayne and Kenny wanted to make 
back their money as soon as possible 
from the 35mm prints they needed 
for the theaters, so they sold movie 
outright and forever to Jack Harris. 
Jack has made a great deal of money 
from the movie, but | never got a 
dime for my thirteen months of 
“blood, sweat, and tears” as | call it. 


| loved working with John Carradine, 
he was so polished, and easy to work 
with. Wendell Corey also was so nice 
to direct. Tura Satana (Faster Pussycat 
Kill Kill) was a delight, and so dedi- 
cated to giving me what I expected of 
her in her performances. She would 
visit my edit-bay often where | spent 
long hours editing picture, dialog, 
sound effects (creating many of my 
own that are still used in sound 
libraries here and there) and editing 
music, scored by Nicholas Carras, who 
did music for me for many many years. 


WÉI 4 stro-Zombies is essentially three 
stories that connect with each other. 
The crazed Dr. DeMarco (Carradine) 


wants revenge after he’s been fired 


from The Space Agency. A group of 


government agents are after some 
spies (Tura Satana is not to be missed 
in this one) and the spies are more or 
less after DeMarco’s creations the 
Astro-Zombies — but a Zombie has 
escaped from DeMarco and is on a 
killing spree. Add some footage of 
body painted naked go-go dancers 
and you have a cult classic. AVAIL- 
ABLE ON DVD. 
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TED V. MIKELS 


Jarmick: What else do you remember 
about the experience? 


Mikels: You know, it's interesting, | 
got some footage from the military 
and NASA and later on, they asked 
me about this mechanical heart that’s 
part of the movie. There was no such 
thing then, and they were working on 
one (he laughs). They wanted to 
know how | knew about their 
research and if | had come up with 
something they might be able to use. 


Jarmick: How did Tura come to be a 
part of the movie. 


Mikels: | was talking to an agent 
about people he handled that | might 
use in AZ. He mentioned Tura. Well | 
knew who she was since | had seen 
her in action many years ago at the 
Silver Slipper in Las Vegas (NOTE: see 
sidebar on page 68 for Tura's version 
of that story) and I had her come in. 
She and I hit it off right away and 
we've been great friends ever since. 
Our families have remained close 
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through the years. Still are. (NOTE: 
Tura Satana is also in the recent 
MOTAZ aka Mark of the Astro- 
Zombies sequel.). 


Jarmick: Astro-Zombies has been 
called the worst film ever made. 


Mikels: People write a lot of mean 
things. | know that at least seven out 
of ten people | hear from enjoy the 
movie a great deal. | spend so much 
time and energy and hard work to 
make movies. It used to make me 
angry when someone would call my 
films trash. 


Trash? | didn’t spend a year making 
trash! You go out there and try to 
make a movie with almost no money 
before you talk about a movie being 
trash!. Then this one and that one 
pulls me aside and says. . .“Ted, Ted, 
you don't understand...most of the 
time when they call it trash or a bad 
movie, that means they really liked 
it.” I said: “It does? Well that's differ- 
ent then.” | didn’t know about how 
the films were being embraced. | just 
have my nose to the grindstone work- 
ing so hard raising money, making 
movies that | didn't realize how many 
people enjoy my 
films. | really did- 
n't. I love to 
make entertain- 
ing films and I'm 


movies I've 
made. | don’t 
have any one 
particular favorite film, they are all 
special to me and | couldn't pick out a 
couple and say these are the best 
ones or my favorites... | really could- 
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“Ted, Ted, you don’t 
understand... 
most of the time when 
they call it trash or a 
very proud of the bad movie, that means 
they really liked it." I 
said: “It does?” 


n't. You tell me which ones you like 
the best. 


Jarmick.: In 1978, Harry Medved and 
Randy Dreyfus wrote the Fifty Worst 
Films of All Times. The follow-up book 
by Michael and Harry Medved The 
Golden Turkey Awards was a huge best 
seller and bad film lovers came out of 
the closets in droves. The books 
helped make Ed Woods' films 
immensely popular and some of your 
films became hot again because of 
this. 


Mikels: At first | wasn't aware of the 
book and then I dismissed it. Who are 
they? They wrote a book and people 
decided they knew what they were 
talking about. What do | know about 
bad being good? I'm so busy trying to 
make films I don't know what else is 
going on sometimes. My films are a 
lot of fun and they are supposed to 
entertain people and that's what they 
do. Fortunately it seems that most 
people enjoy my movies. That's what I 
care about — the audience. Am | 
making a film the audience is enjoy- 
ing? Somehow, | have been making 
films over fifty years, so.l must be 
doing something right. I tell people in 
my seminars that a lot of the critics 
wish they could make movies and any- 
one that wants to do what you 
are doing will never speak well 
of you. 


Jarmick: You believe they are 
jealous. 


Mikels: Frustrated, and jealous, 
yes. A lot of critics, | am sure, 
wish they were making films but 
they never did what it takes to make a 
movie. You put everything on the line 
when you make a movie... it’s not an 
easy thing to do. 
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Jarmick: You've never reviewed 
movies? Never been influenced by 
other people’s movies? 


Mikels: No. | don't review other peo- 
ple’s movies in favor of focusing on 
my own, | have nothing to say about 
other film-makers. They do their thing 
and | do mine. Doing mine takes up 
all of my time, so | don’t pay any 
attention to what they're doing. At 
least no one on earth can say my 
movie looks like something someone 
else has done. | am not a copy-cat, 
and in fact LOVE doing things no-one 
else does. 


Jarmick: There’s a movie in your 
resume called Up Your Teddy Bear 
(A.K.A. Mother) from 1969. Who came 
up with that title? 


Mikels: | didn't make the film. Up 
Your Teddy Bear was a movie shot 
for another producer by a camera- 
man | had been training. This cam- 
eraman, Bob Maxwell, became one 
of the most successful cinematog- 
raphers in Hollywood. | did some 
re-editing, then held a movie-nam- 
ing contest with my sub-distribu- 
tors. Up Your Teddy Bear was a 
title suggested by Joe Cranston and 
that title seemed to tickle everyone, 
so with Julie Newmar in the lead, | 
released it through my company. 
(Gemini) 


Jarmick: | had a huge crush on Julie 
Newmar, when I was a kid. She was 
Cat-Woman on the old Batman T.V. 
series. 


Mikels: Oh yes, beautiful lady. | took 
her to Minneapolis for the premiere 
showing and press party. It was a lot 
of fun and helped make us forget all 
the hard work involved with that pro- 
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ject. | didn't mind being Ms. New- 
mar’s escort at all. 


Geet Up Your Teddy Bear, aka 
Mother, stars Julie Newmar, Wally 
(Mr Peepers) Cox, Victor Buono, etc. 
Directed by Don Joslyn. Toy company 
executive Newmar gets man-child 
Skippy (Buono) to convince lovesick 
Clyde (Cox) to work for the toy com- 
pany. Buono’s in drag, some nudity, 
strippers, scene in a steam room. 
Resembles a campy sexploitation film. 
SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO has it on 
video and DVD-R. 


Jarmick: Let’s talk about another one 
of your classics, Corpse Grinders, first 
released in 1970. I understand the 
reason it got made was to pay off 
some debts you had gotten yourself 
into. True? 


A psycho killer is 
on the loo 


A Gripping 
Thriller By Any 
Standard! 


Mikels: | had been the first person to 
try transferring my movies to video- 
tape for home viewing. All that was 
available at that time was reel-to-reel 
black and white decks made by SONY 


that were difficult to thread. After | 
paid some engineers to rig up some 
transfers to these tapes, | met two 
business guys who wanted to go into 
franchising with me, putting my 
movies and Great Fights of the Cen- 
tury into clubs and bars. This was 
unheard of at that time, and | was 
paying about $7,500 per month for 
the exclusive rights to show the fights 
in other venues besides regular TV or 
theaters. We were extremely success- 
ful for a time, then it all blew up with 
overwhelming financial difficulties. | 
was deep in debt, and to try to pull 
out of it, | told my attorney | would 
now do what | do best, make a movie 
and the movie would pay off my 
debts. | had $1,700 to start Corpse 
Grinders (CG). 


Jarmick: Let me emphasize this, you 
started making Corpse Grinders with 
$1,700 dollars. | know that was worth 
a little more 30 years ago, but how did 
you do that? 


Mikels: | bought 35mm short-ends, so 
short they would only run for a 
minute or at the most two minutes, 
before we had to go into the chang- 
ing bag to load another magazine. | 
bought the film negative so cheap 
that way, and it was the only way | 
could shoot. If an actor blew a line, 
back into the changing bag we would 
go to load another minute or two. 
Tough way to make a movie, but I've 
done it many times. Can you imagine 
right now anyone with a video cam- 
era now trying to make a movie if 
they were told you can only run the 
tape for thirty-seven seconds. If you 
don't get it, you don't get it. That's it. 


If you had a 135-foot short end, You 


had to use fifteen feet to wind it in 
the film core and get it up to speed 
and guess what, you would have 
sixty-seconds to get the scene. Much 
tougher then how they make films 
today where you can turn on the 
camera and let it run for ten minutes. 


no one could enter the theater with- 
out signing a “CERTIFICATE OF 
ASSURANCE” that they were of 
sound mind and in good health. It all 
worked, and | kept my seven employ- 
ees working off of the revenue for 
about three years, while | operated 


———— O UE Of Columbia Picture Stu- 


| had lab defer- 
ments, sound stage 
deferments, cast 
and crew defer- 
ments, and when | 
finished the movie, 
using a great promotional campaign, | 
was able to pay off everything and 
everybody in nine months! It was 
unheard of in our business at the 
time. The total cost of the film was 
$49,000. That's with everything; | 
made the movie for $49,000. 


Jarmick: You also were very creative 
with the marketing and promotion of 
the film. 


Mikels: Bob Kilgore was my marketing 
manager and we also had the promo- 
tion guy from Commonwealth 
involved. | had been a carnival barker 
on west coast shows but they came up 
with the basics and called it ‘The final 
dimension in shock.’ Then we did the 
triple bill drive in theater promotion. 
Like spending a night in the grave! !. 
The Undertaker and His Pals, The 
Embalmer, and The Corpse Grinders. 
All films my company distributed. 


Jarmick: You would have made William 
(The Tingler) Castle proud with how you 
promoted this film. 


Mikels: We had ambulances outside 
of theaters, nurses taking blood pres- 
sure in the theater lobbies, here and 
there a corpse-grinding machine, and 
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“I wasn't interested dios, and Samuel Goldwyn 
on working on the 
soft-core stuff or the Europe did we have trouble 
porno stuff. I just 
couldn’t do it.” 


Studios in Hollywood. Only in 


with the title. So many people 
had bad thoughts after World 
War Two and didn’t know it was a 
very campy horror presentation. In 
Los Angeles we out-grossed 
absolutely every other major studio 
film playing, and we hit number 
eleven on BOX-OFFICE MAGAZINE'S 
top fifty grossing films in the nation. 
And to think that initial $1,700 (or 
$49,000) had turned into many mil- 
lions of dollars of grosses the world 
over. In today’s money, the grosses 
would well have exceeded one hun- 
dred million dollars. But, as a few 
people know, only a very small por- 
tion of the gross ever returns to the 
producer. At least | saw some money 
from that film. 


Ier Corpse Grinders- a cat food com- 
pany buys bodies from two grave-rob- 
bers to process into canned cat food. 
They do this with a cardboard box 
contraption that turns bodies going in 
one end, into hamburger on the way 
out. Cats become vicious; attacking 
and killing their owners. A team of 
undercover veterinarians are on the 
case ! NOT TO BE MISSED. Available 
from TVM direct as an autographed 
VHS or on DVD from Image. 
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WI An Embalmer— was not a Ted 
V. Mikels film but a black and white’ 
1965 Italian film originally released 
as Il Mostro di Venezia or The Mon- 
ster of Venice. A psychotic lives in a 
crypt dressed in monk’s robe and 
skull mask. He puts on underwater 
gear, swims through the canals and 
finds beautiful women to kill and 
embalm (so they stay young and 
beautiful forever). 


Jarmick: In 1970 you did a film called 
Scam which I know nothing about. 


Mikels: It was a 35mm film about 
people who scam new arrivals to Hol- 
lywood. The film was based on a true 
story. It was about people who set up 
an agency for newcomers who come 
to Hollywood. They pay an agency 
twenty-five dollars to be sent to pro- 
ducers and film-makers. There was a 
company doing something like this 
two doors down from mine at the old 
ALLIED ARTIST studios in Hollywood, 
so after they took the newcomer's 
money, they sent them to me to be 
interviewed. Since | was always about 
to make a movie, it was honorable, 
however; I knew nothing at the time 
about why so many people were 
coming to me from their offices. 


Dek“ Scam may be out tbere some- 
where under an unknown title but I 
could not find the film or additional 


information on it. 


Jarmick: After several years of releas- 
ing one or two films a year you didn’t 
release any in 1971. Did you take a 
year off? 
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Mikels: | was busy as hell, running my 
distribution company, flying here and 
there to promote my movies, putting 
together packages, scripts, etc. trying 
to raise money for productions, etc. 
No big financing package ever came 
through, but I did get about half of 
the budget for Blood Orgy of the She- 
Devils in 1972. 


Jarmick: Blood Orgy wasn’t released 
until 1973 and about the time you 
started shooting BLOOD at the castle 
you were also working with Bob Clark 
on the well known Children Shouldn’t 
Play with Dead Things, right? 


Mikels: Yes, you're right. I filmed 
Blood Orgy, which had a witchcraft 
theme to it, mostly in my castle. Bob 
Kilgore, my distribution company’s 
sales manager at the time was closely 
allied with filmmaker Bob Clarke in 
Florida, who was preparing to do Chil- 
dren Shouldn't Play with Dead Things. 
Unfortunately for Blood Orgy, | had to 
put the release on hold while | flew to 
Miami Beach to tend to my obligations 
as Executive Producer on CHILDREN. | 
went there, and heavily assisted the 
crew on lighting effects, and all that 
stuff. Bob Kilgore scheduled the 
release of CHILDREN first, and when 
we got it off the ground with all of it’s 
promotions and, appearances, then 
we attended to the release of Blood 
Orgy,— my movie. 


Blood Orgy, like all of mine with little 
budgets, was a challenge. Strangely 
enough, while we were filming it, lit- 
tle fires started here and there with- 
out explanation. It was mysterious, 
but we did have a real witch Mara, 
the Queen of Black Witches, on that 
movie and there was always some- 
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thing burning. A lot of people 
thought it was my very best movie. | 
like how different people think differ- 
ent movies | have made are my best. 
It tells me a lot of my films are 
enjoyed and appreciated. 


Dz“ Blood Orgy of the She Devils — 
P.G. rated film that does not feature 
all that much blood or much of an 
orgy. It does have Leslie McRae 
though. Mara Queen of the Black 
Witches and her virgin followers per- 
form rituals on captive men in the 
name of Resago a Prince of the Black 
Void. Mara agrees to kill someone via 
black magic, she is shot and then 
reincarnates through an animal and 
takes out her revenge. Occult experts 
try to unmask the witches allowing 
for some flashbacks that include flog- 
ging and burning at the stake. You 
can get this one on DVD from Image 
or as an autographed VHS from 

TVMS website. 


Jarmick: Another film you’re very well 
known for is 1974’S The Doll Squad, 
which many have said was the inspira- 
tion for the Aaron Spelling produced 
Charlie’s Angels tv show. How did that 
one come about? 


Mikels: | wanted to make something a 
little more ambitious. With my friend 
Paul Burkett, we raised about half of 
the $200,000 cash | needed. Actually 
the film would end up costing 
$256,000, with some deferments. | 
had shown the unfinished movie to 
MGM, where there was great interest 
shown in worldwide distribution. | 
didn't tell them that I needed another 
$36,000 to finish the edit, music scor- 
ing, answer print, etc. The word | 


received was that MGM would give 
me an international deal with a nega- 
tive pick-up if they liked the movie 
when | finished it. Well, in order to 
get the money | needed to finish the 
movie, | had to sell my distribution 
rights to most of the United States. 
When MGM heard that the picture 
was finished and out of the soup at 
the lab, they wanted to see it, and 
sent a messenger to pick up the ‘still 
wet’ print. They called me in my office 
at Samuel Goldwyn and said they 
were now ready to make the deal as 
they liked the picture. When | told 
them what I had done with the U.S. 
rights, the lines went dead, and then 
they told me they would wait for my 
next one. I, of course, never got a 
dime from Aaron Spelling for his ver- 
sion of Doll Squad, called "Charlie: 
Angels.” Aaron came to my premiere 
screening of DOLL at 20th Century 
Fox and four years later, out comes 
Charlie’s Angels with my leading 
lady’s name Sabrina as the leading 
lady Sabrina in Charlie’s Angels. Oh 
well, such is moviemaking. | may have 
actually met Aaron Spelling at my 
screening but with four or five hun- 
dred people in attendance, it’s hard to 
remember who you've met. I think 
Tura remembers meeting him at the 
screening. (SEE Sidebar on page 68) 


“Doll” has become a perennial, and 
to think | made it thirty years ago and 
it’s still HOT! It’s incredible! Many, 
many multi-million dollar movies are 
long-forgotten after even a couple of 
years. | still would like to make an all 
black female Doll Squad 3 some 

day. . . | wrote a sequel script in 1973 
that could still work. 
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ba Doll Squad — Unseen foreign 
rocket saboteurs threaten the world. A 
plot to use rats with bubonic plague is 
hatched by a madman living in a 
secluded island fortress. A CIA com- 
puter picks the four most perfect 
agent candidates to fight the menace 
with special weapons and martial 
arts to save the world. Yep, it’s the 
Doll Squad! Part Bond gone daffy, 
part Charlie’s Angels pre-cursor, this 
is another Mikels classic and Michael 
Ansara and Tura are good reasons to 
see it. Available from TVM direct as 
an autographed VHS or on DVD 
from Image. One of Ted’s best. 


Jarmick: And you say number 3 be- 
cause you have a Doll Squad 2 that 
you you may make.. . 


Mikels: That's right. | was putting 
together a script, | have a synopsis 
which involves five new Vegas show- 
girl dolls on the trail of a supposed 
Night Stalker kind of serial rapist 
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killer. | was starting to put together a 
cast list and hoping to have Tura 
make an appearance in it too. Some 
producers | know want to do it as a 
fiftee million 35 millimeter picture to 
be released theatrically. 


Jarmick: How is that coming? 


Mikels: Well they keep telling me; the 
money is coming, the money is com- 
ing. But you know how | am, | can’t 
wait, I'm always in a hurry. 


Jarmick: So you will be making The 
Caldron: Baptism in Blood? 


Mikels: Yes, the synopsis is on my 
website and I'll be financing that out- 
of-pocket with credit cards and 
expect to begin filming that at the 
end of June. It's basically a sequel to 
Blood Orgy. 


Jarmick: Clear up something for me if 
you will. 


Mikels: II do my best. 


Jarmick There are still rumors about 
you suing Aaron Spelling regarding 
Doll Squad and Chalie’s Angels and 
that you reached an out-of-court set- 
tlement that financed several addi- 
tional movies for you. 


Mikels: | don't know where those sto- 
ries get started, but no, | never sued 
Aaron Spelling. There was never a 
settlement or an offer of settlement. | 
wish | had gotten some money to do 
some more movies but | did not. | fig- 
ure good things come to those who 
wait. | didn't sue, there was no settle- 
ment and the rumors are not true. 
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peaking of Rumors . . . In Part 2 of 

his interview, (Brutarian #40, Fall 
issue, available in September), author 
Christopher J. Jarmick and Ted V. 
Mikels discuss the Castle Girls’, wild 
sexy rumors, Ten Violent Women, the 
new sequels, the rest of Ted's films 
and more about the people Ted’s 
worked with including: Chris Rock, 
Bob Clarke, Ed Wood, The Smothers 


‘Brothers, Milton Berle, Dave Fried- 


man, Ray Dennis Steckler, Al Adam- 
son and much, much more. 


You can find out more about Ted, the 
movie-making seminars he teaches, 
and how to purchase copies of auto- 
graphed videos, DVDs and assorted 
memorabilia by visiting his website at: 
www.tedvmikels.com 


Christopher J. Jarmick is the co-author of the 
critically acclaimed mystery suspense novel, 
The Glass Cocoon (with Serena F. Holder) and 
is a poet who hosts several poetry readings in 
the Seattle, Washington area. He is also the 
President of the Washington Chapter of PEN- 
USA an international organization of profes- 
sional writers (www.penwa.org). He’s a for- 
mer television producer with credits that 
include: Entertainment Tonight, Hard Copy, 
PBS documentaries and more. When not writ- 
ing, watching movies, hanging out at Seattle’s 
TABLET newspaper or gardening, he tutors 1st 
and 2nd graders so they can become better 
readers and writers. 
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TURA! TU 
TURA SATANA ON 


TURA SATANA is probably best known for her take no prisoners judo chopping role as Varla the big busted 
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go-go girl with a giant chip on her shoulder in Russ Meyer's quintessential cult film, Faster Pussycat... Kill Kill 
(1965). She made three films with Ted V. Mikels. The first was Astro-Zombies, the second was Doll Squad and 


the third is the 2002's shot on video, Mark of the Astro- Zombies. Tura was a sought after exotic dancer who 


catapulted to fame with her films and has confessed to having affairs with Elvis, Rod Taylor and David Jansen. 


She appeared in a lot of classic TV shows during the 1960's, including Hawaiian Eye and The Man From 


U.N.C.L.E. Her exotic good looks and martial art prowess combined with a bad girl attitude was unique and 


memorable. She has tried to quietly fade away from the public eye several times (she got married, raised a family) 


but new generations of fans keep re-discovering her and she will not disappoint her fans. (Her official website is 


www.turasatana.com) 


Jarmick: Tura, how did you first meet Ted V. Mikels. 


SATANA; I first officially met Ted Mikels when he inter- 
viewed me for Astro-Zombies. Ted did tell me that he saw 
me first when I was performing at the Silver Slipper Club 
in Las Vegas. That was back in the late 50s. He happened 
to be there one night when a lady in the back threw a very 
heavy, large glass ashtray at me on stage. It barely missed 
my face and if it had connected it would have caused 
severe damage. When it hit the back wall and shattered all 
over the stage, I kind of lost it. It took me five steps to 
clear the stage and reach this woman. I had her up in the 
air and pinned against the wall and was getting ready to 
take her head off when the security guards came in and 
grabbed me. Of course, I was standing there in nothing 
more than my tassels and G-string. One of the security 
guards wound up getting hurt because they grabbed me 
from behind and that is something that no one should do. 
I did get in one good punch at the woman, just to get her 
attention, which seemed justified and fair. When I 
demanded of her why she would do such a thing, the 
woman stated that she didn't like the way that her 
boyfriend was looking at me and thought that she would 
make him stop. I told her that she is the one who would 
benefit from what I did on stage. After all she was the one 


that was going home with him, not me! She said that she 
didn't think of it that way. I told her, Hell, all I do is warm 
him up for you! The security guards took them out of the 
showroom. Arlene Dahl and her party were sitting in the 
front with Corinne Calvert, Fernando Lamas and a few 
other people. When I got back on stage, (by then the glass 
had been cleaned up), I begged everyone's pardon and fin- 
ished my routine. That was how Ted Mikels first saw me 
and he said he wrote the part I play in Astro-Zombies for 
me. After what he saw that night, he said that he had to 
write the script for me. It was quite interesting to later 
meet him. There has always been an affinity between Ted 
and me since that time. He became very good friends with 
my family throughout the years. 


Jarmick: Tell me a couple stories about the shooting of 
Astro-Zombies? 


SATANA: While shooting A-Z we used a few of my vehi- 
cles and we shot a lot of scenes at Ted's home (the Cas- 
tle). We had a lot of fun doing the film and I enjoyed 
working with all of my co-workers. Rafael Campos was 

fun to work with, but the most fun was John Carradine. 

He would come into or be in the makeup room every 
morning when I was there for my body makeup. I would 

be standing there in panties and bra getting makeup put in ; 
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the areas where there was not going to be a dress. He SATANA: Oh, not a lot to tell. The people in the film were 
would come in and sit there. Then he would look at me and all top-notch. Brinke (Stevens), and Liz (Renay) are all pro- 
say, “If only I was 30 years younger.” And I would say to fessionals. I think that the film will be a nice hit for Ted and 


him, “If only I was 30 years older, what fun we could have.” I know that the people in it are all looking forward to the 
He would laugh and I would chuckle and that would start film being well received. I am sure that it will be. The pub- 
my day of shooting. He was such a sweet man and the lic knows that Ted makes films that are entertaining. The 
industry is a little sadder without him. only sad thing about the making of MOAZ is that we filmed 
Jarmick: Then you reunited with Ted a few years later to it during 9/11. My heart went out to all those that were lost 
make Doll Squad. and those that were left behind. I know because I lost my 
husband shortly before that and there will always be a big 
empty space there. I made a short dedication to that day in 
my interview at the beginning of the film. I feel 
mie Thought that she “I was standing there in nothing their loss and I know that millions of others 
W pi PERC one more than my tassels and G-string. felt it as well. There is no condoning what hap- 
tor ono Toa re One of the security guards wound up pened that day. No justification for all the lives 
EE when the a , getting hurt because they grabbed lost. I can only pray that it will never happen 
DOS ^ me from behind and that is something again. If I were president, I am afraid that I 
would have to go after ALL who back terror- 
my home in North Holly- ists. No, ifs, ands, or buts about it. The only 


wee RB one of only Tyo : ` way to stamp out terrorism is to eliminate it. 
films that has part of my dance routine in it. It’s at the begin- 


ning of the film in Doll Squad. Of course we shot the whole 
routine but there wasn’t enough time for the whole dance 
routine in the film. I don’t know what ever happened to the SATANA: There really isn’t anything to tell about the Castle. 
rest of it. The only other film with me dancing in it is Who’s (insert wink here). Ted had it full of his ladies and tried to 
Been Sleeping in My Bed? with Dean Martin, Elizabeth Mont- satisfy them all. Not even a Sheik could do that! I was never 
gomery and Carol Burnett. Now, that was a fun film to make. one of Ted’s Castle ladies. I am very selfish that way. I want 
it all for myself. 


SATANA: Well, I was the one who told Ted about Francine 
York who is a friend of 


that no one should do.” 


Jarmick: Now share with us some tidbits about Ted and 
The Castle! 


In the Doll Squad, I was able to do a little running around 
and kick a little Ted Mikels during the film. He was having Jarmick: Then the rumors are true? 

trouble with his girlfriend at the time and wasn’t concen- SATANA: The truth behind most rumors turns out to be 
trating on the film so I got his attention. He finally settled pretty dull. 

down and got to work. I enjoyed being the good gal fora 
change. I had always played heavys before that. My one mis- 
take was to take Aaron Spelling to the screening of Doll SATANA: Well not very much, to tell the truth. Ted has 
Squad. A short time later, he came out with Charlie’s remained a very dear friend for many years. Our families 
Angels. It looked an awful lot like Doll Squad even the lead have grown up together I guess you could say. 
character had the same name. . .Oh well, that’s Hollywood. 


Jarmick: No juicy gossip? 


S Jarmick: Any other message for Ted that we can print? 
Jarmick: How about the recently released sequel: Mark of 


The The Astro-Zombies? SATANA: Tell Ted that I can still make him yell “Uncle”! M 


a 
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Contrition 


(continued from page 33 


"How many times 
have you died?” 


she whispered. Her eyes reflected 
flecks of leaves stirred by the 
breeze. 


Eiichi wasn’t sure if he’d heard 
correctly, so he acted as if he’d 
heard nothing as she opened the 
entrance door to the shrine. 


A week had passed since the 
accident, since this woman had 
begun coming to his apartment, 
helping him, talking to him. He 
couldn’t remember the last time 
he’d had such companionship, 
someone to talk to, male or female. 
Before the war, he had found 
friendship and conversation with 
women as easy, if not easier, as he 
did with men. The war had 
changed him, though. In all 
women, he saw the same woman, 
” her eyes pleading and accusing, her 
body a toy to abuse, to discard, her 
tongue silent in death. The closest 
thing to intimacy after defeat had 
` been the rehearsed moans of prosti- 
— tutes who took his money when his 

needs grew unbearable. Was the 

` friendship developing with this 
woman a shadow of what marriage 
` could have given him, could have 
` spared him? It was a question to 
| which he'd never know the true 
answer, but he wanted to imagine 
that perhaps he had found some 


semblance of intimacy, someone 
with whom he could talk on a regu- 
lar basis, not someone paid to listen 
while servicing him as a man. 


The woman looked around 
sharply, eyes narrowing in concen- 
tration. “Listen,” she whispered. 
Eiichi paused in the doorway. 
“Hear them?” 


Eiichi cocked his head slightly, 
listening, searching. Voices echoed 
in the shrine's halls and rooms. 
The wind behind them rustled 
leaves. Children laughed in the gar- 
den. “What...?” he began, but the 
woman raised a forbidding finger. 


“Listen...” she hissed. 


Eiichi felt the weight of his years 
as he bowed his head, closed his 
eyes. Then—was it his imagination? 
Hushed voices mingled with the 
breeze, a rumbling of cadence, too 
soft to understand, rolling softly. 
The breeze caressed his neck and 
tousled his hair. Then, the single 
word “lonely” emerged from the 
whispers as a slow sigh. 


Eiichi's flesh crawled, eyes snap- 
ping open as a degree of despair 
and loneliness he had never before 
experienced filled him. The hall- 
way spun before him, receding into 
blackness; then came the sensation 
of falling. 


Eiichi woke confused and 
breathless, the sun warming his 
skin, and he realized he was in the 


shrine's garden. Carp broke the 


pool's surface in luxurious, languid 
rolls. He felt the weight of a gentle 
hand on his shoulder, and he 
detected the sweet odor of flesh. 
He could not deny the stirrings of 
desire, even now. 


“It's okay,” came the woman's 
voice. “You passed out. I brought 
you out here.” 


“You...?” Eiichi asked. She 
squeezed his shoulder reassuringly, 
then removed her hand, folding it 
into her lap. 


“You muttered something as you 
fell,” she said. “Do you remember? 
Something about being alone.” 


Eiichi swallowed, his head shak- 
ing denial, but he did remember. 
He looked toward the building. So 
many souls. “How could a warrior 
be lonely here?” he asked. 


“Warriors,” the woman said, 
“are not lonely. Warriors do not cry 
out from death.” 


He turned to demand an expla- 
nation, but she was already walking 
away. 


You shouldn't 
come here every- 
day, Eiichi said. 

The woman chuckled. “I’m here 
because I want to be.” She half- 
twisted from the dishes in the sink. 


“You interest me.” Her voice, deep 
and rich, expressed emotion he 


“os 


į 
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had not heard directed at him since 
his youth, since the special girl in 
high school. They had promised to 
marry. Then came the war, and he 
went away. When he returned, he 
could not face her. He hoped that 
she'd assumed he'd been killed. In 
many ways, he had been. 


But this woman—she was differ- 
ent, independent and confident, a 
mystery within herself. He knew 
nothing about her, and, when he 
asked guestions, she turned them 
back to him. He didn't even know 
her age, but he liked her presence, 
so he never pressed the issue, fear- 
ing he might frighten her away. 


Finished, she crossed to sit 
beside Eiichi on the small sofa he 
had purchased years ago when his 
bones became weary of sitting on 
the floor. “It's like America," he 
laughed. She settled beside him, 

d and then reached for his hand. 

d Eiichi blushed, bowing his head, 
face warming, but he did not resist 
her grasp. 


“Tell me about the island,” she 
said softly. “Was there resistance?” 
She drew a deep breath, let it out 

P slowly. 


Her eyes find bis, briefly, and 
beg bim to end tbe misery. Same 
|. as yesterday and through the 
| _ night, in the early morning dark- 
| ness, in bis dreams. Rivulets of 
| | blood have run from ber fingers, 
| dried across her wrists, down her 
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arms, leaving crusted puddles 
where sensuously long and 
painted fingernails had once 
inspired fantasies. He glances 
down, the blood on ber thighs, 
down, her crippled feet, down, ber 
bloody toes. He contemplates the 
bayonet on his rifle; too obvious. 
Instead, be could come in tonight, 
smother her as be'd smothered the 
other woman. She would die, but 
at least her death would be gentle 
compared to what ebe d already 
been through, what she would be 
put through tomorrow, the next 
day, for as long as life clung to 
her. If he came here tonight, 
alone, ber suffering could end. His 
fellow soldiers would not realize 
the truth. 


Laughter rises, and Eiichi looks 
around to see the commander 
entering the room, the blade of the 
bayonet he carries glowing red. 
Etichi’s gaze again finds the wom- 
one Her eyes are still locked with 
his when the bayonet scorches her 
breasts and slices down. 


Eiichi’s head remained lowered. 
How could he tell this woman or 
anyone of the horrors committed in 
the name of honor and patriotism? 


“You found hardly any resistance 
at all,” she said. A pause, then, in a 
voice that felt as though it origi- 
nated in Eiichi’s mind, the woman 
whispered, “Tell me about the 
women.” 
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Eiichi's face twisted with memo- 
ries, pleading eyes, screams. He 
started up, but the woman’s hands 
engulfed his arm, pulled him back 
gently. Then, suddenly, they moved 
over him, caressing, probing, gently 
making him her prisoner. Her mouth 
found his, and his eyes filled with 
tears. So many years. Not even pros- 
titutes would come to him now. 


His hands reached tentatively at 
first, then hungrily, vanishing into 
her clothing, racing over her tender 
flesh, thirsty for her breasts, her 
thighs, her warmth. She eased him 
back with strength that he had 
once possessed. Her fingers opened 
his trousers; his hahds buried them- 
selves in her hair, her head moving, 
her mouth moist and warm on him. 
She slid up his ancient body, kiss- 
ing, suckling. She lifted herself 
above him, then lowered her hips 
to take him gently, fully inside. 


Nearly weeping, Eiichi closed 
his eyes as she moved on him, her 
hips swaying on his. She guided his 
hands to her breasts, urged him to 
take her nipples between his 
thumbs and forefingers, to squeeze, 
squeeze, harder, until he felt the 
warmth of blood streaming into his 
palms, running down his arms. She 
lowered herself, her mouth caress- 
ing his ear, her breath a murmur of 
voices, asking, “Is this what you 
craved? Never forced. Mercy, 
mercy, once, twice..."Her weight 
abruptly lifted off his chest, and 
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4 her thighs tightened hard against 
d his hips, crushing. His eyes opened, 
Y and a scream built in his throat. The 
3 half-clad body of the woman he had 
f watched his comrades nail to the 


wall towered over him. Her breasts 


H hissed and bubbled, her flesh rip- 


ping, viscera flowing onto him, her 


4 red hair falling around him in thick 


patches. Her hands rose sharply, 


4 and he saw the knife, the point stab- 


bing down, sinking into his chest. 


He screamed, nothing more than a 
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gurgle consumed by the chant of 
whispers. 


He woke to a sear- 
ing fire in his chest 


and the sound of spraying water. His 
fingers rose slowly up his body, slid- 
ing over his stomach to his chest as 
he struggled for air. Gradually, he 
caught his wind and eased himself 
up, fighting the pain that had 


# already begun to diminish bit by bit. 


He looked around the room, dazed, 


E eyes settling on the figure in the 


kitchen. Wind whispered through 


' the apartment's open window. The 


^ woman wore the same skirt, blouse, 
"and scarf she had worn the first day 


he’d met her. His heart quickened as 
he remembered. Had it been a 
dream? No, at least not everything. 

` The aroma of her skin still lingered 


¿ on his own. He twisted around on 


“You're awake. Good.” She did 


| the sofa, setting his feet to the floor. 
| 
i 


not turn away from the sink where 
she swished rice through cleansing 
water. “How do you feel?” 


He drew a breath. “Tired.” He 
swallowed, trying to comprehend. 
“I-I had the strangest...dream.” The 
words came in hushed puffs. The 
woman withdrew her hands from 
the water and dried them on a small 
towel, laid it back on the counter, 
and faced him. 


Eiichi's mind swam as his gaze 
met her eyes, sadly vibrant, green- 
flecked. 


The woman sighed softly. “How 
many women did soldiers kill on 
your island?” 


Eiichi trembled. 


Sweat glittered on 
his face. 


He'd accepted the whispers, but the 
hushed screams frightened him. 
Tears filled his eyes, and he sank to 
his knees beside the pond. 


“Stand up, my love,” the woman 
said. He stiffened, disappointed but 
not surprised that she’d found him. 
He had sneaked away from the 
apartment, had left while she was 
out. “Stand up,” she repeated. 


“They whisper and whisper,” he 
said. 
“They will continue to whisper 


long after the sun turns this place to 
ash. Their kind will whisper for- 


ever.” She smiled at Eiichi, her eyes 
crinkling, reflecting carp that rolled 
in the water. She stepped beyond 
him and walked silently away. 


Eiichi struggled to his feet and 
started after her. Her pace quick- 
ened. “Wait...!” But she was gone. 


The whispers swirled in his mind. 


He pressed his hands to his ears, 
then flung them down, clenching 
them into fists, and fled the garden 
for home. 


Eiichi prayed that she would be 
there, waiting, but he found the 
apartment hot and empty. He knelt 
before the altar that bore the pic- 
tures of his mother, father, his sister 
and brother, himself. “What must I 
do...?” he asked, rocking on his 
knees. He lit a stick of incense, and, 
as the smoke washed over him, the 
answer came. 


He went to the kitchen and 
found the knife, similar to the one 
the dream woman had used. Kneel- 
ing again before the altar, he raised 
the knife slowly before him, blade 


pointed inward. “Help me,” he 
whimpered to his parents, and the 
knife plunged. He gasped, his face 
draining. Blood sprayed onto his 
hands. His fingers flexed, grasping 
the knife more firmly. He drew a 
final breath and yanked to the side. 
Flesh parted, bathing his hands in 
the life that flowed out. 


A warm breeze swept over his 
face. He opened his eyes to a pale 
ceiling. Curtains fluttered in a shaft 
of sunlight. 


“How many people died on that 
island?” came the voice. 


He lifted his head. The woman 
stood beside the altar. He snatched 
a breath in pain. How did I get to 
the couch? He pushed himself up 
on his elbows, memory flooding 
back. Blood stained the floor where 
the woman stood. Eiichi looked 
down at himself, his shirt ripped 
and stiff with blood. Why am I still 
alive? He placed a hand inside the 
shirt to find himself whole. 


I stabbed myself, his mind 
shouted. I saw my own bowels fall 
out. “I did not dream,” he whis- 
pered. 


“My love,” the woman said, 
“there are no dreams.” She took a 
step toward him. Another. “How 
many died?” the woman asked. “A 
hundred? A thousand...?” She 
stopped, reached up, her fingers 
removing the scarf, her hair falling 
loosely around her face to her 
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shoulders. “And you...the car 
before the shrine, the knife...how 
many times, Eiichi?” 


He shifted, unable to under- 
stand, terrified. 


“How many...?” The scarf 
slipped from her fingers and drifted 
down. 


Eiichi's feeble eyes filled as he 
twisted off of the couch and fell to 
his knees, bowing to her, his face 
going to his hands as he wept. “I 
am sorry,” he sobbed. “What could 
I do?” Eiichi raised his head slowly, 
his body trembling in pain and 
despair. 


“An act of mercy...?” the woman 
whispered. 

“For one, yes.” 

“You gave her escape,” the 
woman said. 

“Yes,” he sobbed. 

“But the woman nailed to the 
wall...?” 

“I was going to...” he whis- 


” 


pered, “...only... 


“You didn't have time.” She 
paused a heartbeat. “And all the 
other women. ..the ones who did 
what was asked of them only to be 
tortured and killed. ..what of them? 
A lack of time for them as well?” 


“I did what I could,” he shouted. 
He rose on trembling legs. “I tried. 
Please,” he begged, “leave me in 
peace.” His voice abruptly hard- 
ened. “I'm tired,” he said. “So very 
tired.” 
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Eiichi spun awkwardly away. 
The curtains fluttered. He took a 
step, another, and plunged through 


the open window, the ground slam- ] 


ming into him. 


Questions came in 
awed whispers. 
Eiichi struggled for breath, gradu- 
ally getting the air he craved. His 
head thrummed with the beat of 
his heart. Then he heard her voice, 


thanking them, urging them out, 


the door closing, the wind washing | 


through the open window, the cur- 
tain flapping. 

“Open your eyes,” she said, her 
voice floating above him. “We’re 
both tired, Eiichi, and we'll rest. In 
time. Open your eyes.” 


He obeyed to find his own sal- 
low reflection in the gaze that hov- 
ered over him. 


The woman knelt beside him, 
her hands loosening his shirt. She 
lowered her mouth to his chest and 
kissed gently. 


In time... 
Eiichi's lips quavered. “Why...?” 


Her gentle lips caressed his 
neck, slid to his ear, her breath 
moist and hot. “How many times,” 
she whispered, “have you died?” W 
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interview with simon stokes 


(continued from page 49) 


Man. | know nothing about boxing. | 
never followed it. To get the job, over 
the nine other writers competing for 
the job, you had to write nine'to 
eleven minutes about Ali. You could- 
n't mention his name, you couldn't 
mention boxing, but everyone had to 
know who it was about. And so | 
went around Harlem. It was an all 
Japanese film crew, and financed by a 
Japanese company, and the actor 
who played the One Armed 
Swordsman. He was the producer. 
SS: The first place | went to, they said, 
“Absolutely not, you're not going to 
do the film.” It was a much rougher 
place than | expected. ..because it was 
a much rougher place than | expected. 
The second place was in a dirty tene- 
ment, with guns in all the rooms, 
weird shit. And they said, “You're not 
going to do the film.” The third place | 
went to, | met an immaculately 
dressed man, who looked a lot like 
Malcolm X, which is one of my very 
favorite books. | met with the Black 
Muslims to get approval for the film. 


GG: Are you working on a new album 
right now? 


SS: Well, | finished a couple of things. 
| recorded a new thing called 
“Apocalypse Girl.” It's about the end 
of the world. “It is the end of the 
world / you are my girl / my apoca- 
lypse girl.” They end up in a bomb 
shelter together. 


GG: (chuckling) Perfect. 
SS: It's really love. And that bomb 
shelter is a palace. 


GG: I've had that same thought at 
least a million times. 
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SS: It's a palace, because they're there 
together. But I tend not to write for 
very long periods of time. A friend of 
mine who died last year, who I miss 
very much...his name is Michael 
Hazelwood. He wrote “Gimme That 
Thing,“ the Benny Hill theme song, “It 
Never Rains In Southern California," 
and "The Air That I Breathe." 


GG: Oh! I know that song, that's a 
really excellent song. 


SS: He was truly one of my very best 
all-time friends. We'd been friends for 
over thirty years. He was always in 
great shape. He died in Italy. | went 
to his funeral in England. And when 
we got back, there was a postcard 
waiting for me, after he died: 

“Dear Simon and Maria, Really love it 
here...” And the last few words 
were, “Life is great.” And | thought 
that was so cool. | had it framed. We 
both always went to a lot of 
films...even if we weren't writing. 
Because films were like pre-writing, 
because you're actually storing things 
up, whether you know it or not. And 
when you start writing, you've got a 
lot more inventory to write from. | 
wish | could write happy stuff. | very 
seldom write happy songs. But | feel 
that a lot of songs on this project are 
basically happy songs. “No 
Confidence” had a nice moral. The 
wife left, but they get back together 
at the end. “Sleeping With The 
Enemy”: they were still in love- 


GG: Okay, well...l gotta tell you, if 
there was anything happy in that 
song., I missed it. 


SS: But they still had the sex! That's 
what “sleeping with the enemy” 
means...you're fighting like mad, but 
the bedroom becomes like a church! 


It becomes a place where all is fogiv- 
en, until you leave. Until you leave 
the bed. Then things go right back to 
normal. But for that one space in 
time may hold you together forever 
because it is so wonderful with that 
person. 


GG: That’s a pretty weirdly optimistic 
way to look at what would be a terrible 
nightmare to most people. 


SS: Well, even though it’s the enemy, 
you're sleeping together, and that's 
because you're drawn together. There 
is a magnetic force that draws you 
together. God knows, every one of us 
have had that in our lives, where 
everything is wrong, but when you 
hit the church, which is the bed, then 
everything is wonderful, and sacred. 
And when you leave...well, every- 
thing can go to hell again. 

SS: “Pissing In The Wind” is an 
important song on Honky. 


GG: Texas Terri is really great on that 
track, that’s a good song. 


SS: “Pissing In The Wind” is, to me, 
the final curtain. “Take a downer /an 
upper/enjoy your last supper/because 
soon you'll be pissing in the wind.” 


GG: There’s quite a few drug 
references on Honky. 


SS: Yes, but what | like about those 
lyrics is that they have multiple mean- 
ings, to those who want to take it 
that way. A downer or an upper 
doesn’t necessarily mean drugs. It 
could be, and certainly in my life it 
has been, in the past. Not so much 
now. But in the past...we've all gone 
through that. 


GG: I would imagine that Screamin Jay 
Hawkins has been a big influence on 
you. 


SS: Screamin' Jay Hawkins is a very big influ- 
ence. | was supposed to write with Screamin 
Jay. | was supposed to do a film, part of that 
Trancers series. 


GG: The Scanners rip off? 

SS: Yeah, | have songs in those. | worked a 
lot for that company [Full Moon -ed.] for a 
while. Beach Babes From Beyond. “| Got A 
Woody” was in that. | guess you never heard 
that, did you? 


GG: No! 

SS: It's a surf song. | wrote it with one of the 
best guitar players of all time, a good friend 
of mine named Chris Pennick who was in 
Black Whip Thrill Band. I'd like to play it for 
you. It’s a trash surf song I did. “I Got A 
Woody” is outstanding. Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins was supposed to be in one of the 
films, and | was supposed to write with him. 
But there was some kind of a thing, he got 
there late, maybe had been drinking a little 
too much, and it never came to pass. | love 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins. 

SS: To me, Honky is a very spiritual record. 


GG: Yes, but in some ways it’s like a really 
dark comic book. 


SS: | guess so. | did a song for The Punisher 
film, did you ever see that film? 


GG: Yeah, with Dolph Lundgren. I used to read 
the comic book when I was a teenager. This 
mad Viet Nam vet who makes money as a sol- 
dier of fortune? How could anyone not love 
that! 


SS: That song was about an alien. It gets on 
the dance floor and it goes, "I got four arms 
to hug you babe / four tongues to do it 
right.” 


GG: (howling with laughter) 
SS: It's a cool song, it's about an alien who 
comes in... much better equipped! 


GG: Christ, that’s all we need. We've got it 


(continued on page 78 
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Bobby’s Big Score 
By Christopher J. Jarmick 
“The last time we saw 
Bobby, he was talking about 
this great score he had made 
with some connected guys, 
he supposedly knew 


‘They needed him for a look-out, 
they said. 
‘They d pay him a couple of grand, 
they said 
Nothing to it, 
they said. 


Charlie who rarely said anything 
these days told him: 
“Better watch your back. 
There's a reason why these people don’t 
want to use someone they know.” 


“They know me,” Bobby said. “I set "em up with Veronica and 


Maggie.” 


“So you gonna let them set you up, now?” I asked. 


Bobby never appreciated my humor. 


He had some money that last night. 
He bought us all not just one round 
but two. 

‘Then, he said he was going to pull 
another job with his new best friends 
and make enough to buy a new car. 
“Well gotta go,” he said with a little 
drum roll on the edge of the bar. 
“Nothing to it,” he said. 


We tried to warn him; 
some people just won't listen 
to common sense. 
Drunks, con-men, road runners, like us, 
one thing we got is common sense 
and it don’t matter if we’re 
liquored up or stone sober. 
Some things are written 
on philosopher’s stones 
and you're better off 
not skipping them 
across the pond 
just for fun. 
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WiTNESS 
1 YoU HAVE THE SACK FOR WHAT 
BACK IN 
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FREE THAT 


THEY WAS NOT So PROVD OF IT. SOTHEY HID 
x “EN wey FACES IN POTATO BAGS. AND REGULAR 
SI LLKS WOULD GO AND PULL ON THE DEAD MANS 
} A SOME THERE WAS STILL FEARFUL 
N HE MIGHT WAKE 


us PEOPLES HAD EVIL IN THEY HEARTS, Bur e 


©B. Schwartz 


(continued from page 55) 


He pulled down slowly, firmly and his 
skin... came... off. 


rubbing so hard and insisten 
thought I'd jump right off t 
into his arms! 


The bastard drugged me and mutilated 


me! But another part answered that no, 
I wanted this. This was beyond mere 
intimacy. We could go deeper than 
skin, into muscle and bone, holding and 
loving each other so close we would 
melt into an entity composed solely of 
love. We could go deeper than death. 


He left his disembodied, floppy-headed 
skin bunched around his waist and 
walked forward, blood streaming down 
his raw torso and skinless face. He 
reached down and picked up the knife 
as the first of the unbelievable pleasure 
waves hit me like a freight train and 
kept on coming, pinning me more effec- 
tively to the bench than his body had 
earlier. 


Antonio held up the knife, watching me 
with unfathomable eyes. “I removed my 
own skin from the head down, making 
the initial cut in my scalp. For you, I 
decided to do it a little differently.” 


I barely heard him through the tidal 
wave, arching and groaning as I was. As 


I've said, I’m a flagrant screamer, but I 
wanted to stay on top of this, feeling 
every single kinky moment of what he 
did. The knife terrified me, and aroused 
me, all at once. 


He took me in his arms as I gasped. He 
kissed me and gripped my hair with his 
hands. “You’re such a vain girl,” he 
joked. “I didn’t want to damage your 
pretty hairdo.” 


With a quick, certain jerk, he ripped the 


„skin right off my body and lay it on the 


bench. I stood in front of him more 


d ever pos- 
sessed 


“Thank you f 
him. “That was l 
wonderful! I never im: 


A smile lit the muscles bë 


lips. “My dear, there is more. 
hd 


I frowned, unsure I could bear it. 
He reached behind for my discarded 
skin, taking it up like a suit. Such beauti- 
ful skin and he'd removed it without a 
tear or blemish. I had worked so hard in 
the tanning booth to keep my skin tone 
even! He upended it, and the deflated 
head drooped on the floor like a col- 
lapsed balloon. He opened the cut 
between its legs. I winced in remem- 
bered pain. 


It dawned on me then, a horrible 
thought. 


“No...” I began. 
Antonio threw my skin up into the air 
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Intimacy 


and slid himself into the opening, 
pulling and shrugging his shoulders. 


“Please, noooo... “ I stood then, eyes 
wide with mounting horror. 


With a last pull and grunt, he slid fully 
into what had once been me. 


And smiled. My skin had stretched to 
accommodate him. I guess the balm- 
made it pliable. 


Antonio smoothed his hands over his 
new thighs, and touched his — my — 
dark and perfect nipples. “I suppose I 
could stuff socks behind these,” he 
quipped. 

He spoke to thin air, for I had turned 
and, after slipping on my own blood, 
run screaming from the room. Rushing 
through the manor, I kicked open the 
front door and ran into the night. 


“Mail me my goddamned skin after you 
take it off, you freak!” I screamed. 


Across the lawn I fled. The monster 

dogs rushed me, did a doubletake, and 

Ping in the opposite direction. 

bmade it to the road and 

down a motorist. He 

saw me but pulled him- 
ó me to pant 

ve me home 

ternated between 


: perfect," I said again 
and again. "But he's not! God, no, he's 
not." I placed my face in my hands and 
cried hard tears into slick, red palms. “I 
knew he was sexy, I knew he was 
kinky, but I didn't know... I couldn't 


know ... that he was a...” 


I choked back a sob, “... a crossdresser!” 
Ei 
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interview with simon stokes 


(continued from page 75) 


hard enough as it is. We can’t even 
compete with other humans. The com- 
petition makes it not even worth the 
effort, so a Sex Master Alien thing 
would only make it obvious: “Why 
bother?” 


SS: | am not a guy who likes to be 
scared intellectually. | like to be 
scared because I'm scared. | was 
shocked when | realized that so many 
people identify with the killer in those 
Friday the 73th films. | never identi- 
fied with the killer. Did you? 


GG: No, but I’ve never been a big fan of 
those movies. | liked the first Nightmare 
On Elm Street, and that’s about it. 


SS: But who did you identify with? 


GG: Well, | always identify with the vic- 
tim. 


SS: So do I! | was shocked to realize 
that most of the audience usually 
identifies with the killer. 


GG: That’s usually because they’re 
heartless scumwads. 


SS: Maybe they're successful killers! 


GG: | seriously doubt that. But there 
should be a detailed book about it, to 
fill the rest of us in. Comes to that, we 
should have a guidebook. Some kind 
of manual. Actually there was a book 
written about that and — 


SS: Was there? 

GG: Yeah. How To Become a 
Successful Serial Killer. 

SS: Was it written by an actual serial 
killer? 


GG: Well, that's the problem. No. Just 
a wannabe. 


SS: Ah, but maybe he graduated! 


GG: Maybe he's in jail. 
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SS: I was playing the South By 
Southwest music festival. We did one 
night, one show. Two guys came up 
to me, one from Sweden and one 


"from San Francisco. The guy from 


"| 


Sweden was really cool. He said, 
flew all the way in. I've got every- 
thing you've ever done. I'm just really 
happy to have seen you and to have 
met you. It means so much to me.” 
There had been rumors that someone 
there really liked something | did. | 
finally met the guy. It was one of 
those rare things in my life that... 
really made me feel cool. It happens 
in strange places. A woman came up 
to me in a supermarket recently, in 
Vons. She said, “Are you Simon 
Stokes?” | said, “Yeah, how'd you 
know?” She said, “Oh, | have all your 
stuff,” and so forth. That was strange 
to me, because she looked like a very 
well-adjusted, upper class woman. | 
just said, “Wow, that's very cool.” 
SS: I think it's an outlaw thing. 
Outsider is the key word in rock- 
"n'roll. The funny thing about it is, 
now there are people outside of the 
outsiders, because rock'n'roll is 
played on elevators. Rock'n'roll is 
played in banks. Years ago, | wore an 
ear ring. Many years ago. The ear 
ring was the letters “F” and “U”. A 
very nice little ear ring. One day | 
went into a bank, and some guy 
working there was wearing an ear 
ring. | walked out of the bank, took 
off the ear ring, threw it in a trash 
can, and | never wore one again. 
What it stood for, for me — 


GG: — was “fuck you”! (laughs) 
SS: Yeah! It had become homoge- 
nized. l'Il put it bluntly: I have always 


been totally unable to stand up with 
people and sing along to someone on 
the stage. You have this thing of 
“Get up! Get up off your seats NOW, 
and sing!” And then everybody gets 
up. | have never been able to do that. 
| DON'T wanna join the crowd. Do 
you do that, get up and sing? 


GG: Only when I'm really drunk. I prefer 
to listen to records at home, going to 
see live music gives me the creeps. 


SS: | just can't join the crowd. 


GG: | understand that, and that just 
being in your blood. It's almost physi- 
cally impossible. 


SS: I'm not a dancer! I try to dance, 
but I have no rhythm when it comes 
to dancing. | don't know what hap- 
pened! Something is wrong in my 
body. My mind has rhythm, but my 
body, in my body it just isn't there. 
It's a great feeling of oneness, | sup- 
pose. Even in a group. | feel that if 
I'm working in a group, it is still 
working as one. When it gets togeth- 
er, it gets together. But in my mind, | 
have a great problem with joining 
things, and it doesn't matter why 
because it is. 


[On the street, outside café.] 


GG: Okay, go. We're rolling. 

SS: [singing] / woke up this morning 
in a city of men. The judge said | was 
guilty and he threw me in the pen. 
For every Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
there's a Peter dickin' Paul. Oops I've 
dropped the soap! Thank god my 
back's against the wall. CITY OF 
MEN! CITY OF MEN! I wonder if III 
ever see a WOMAN again!" 


GG: (laughing) IN 


(continued from page 20) 


always win, but everyone gets their best shot in Leonard's 
stories. At least three of these nine stories feature characters 
from novels. They are developed stories and not character 
sketches foisted off on unsuspecting or uncritical anthology 
editors. Each is enjoyable for terse, often deadpan dialogue, 
subtle twists, and the occasional wallop of surprise. All the 
people seem real and the situations read like nonfiction. 
Some are contemporary crime stories of murder, arson, and 
grand theft. Some are set in other times. His historical sense 
is as good as his research, too, so that you get a solid 
glimpse of the bullshit of war from the perspective of 
Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Rider propaganda blitz as seen 
from the perspective of a black soldier who saved their 
asses in Cuba. You get a glimpse into the lives of retirement 
home people who may have a bit more life left in them 
than their warders realize. You find out how come some 
people get away with insurance fraud. You meet good old 
boys who end up on opposite sides of the law squabbling 
over personal issues and terrorism both. You find out about 
the Tonto woman, whose face is tattooed because she lived 
among the desert tribes for a few years. You find out about 
people in many walks of life who know how to walk tall, or 
duck when necessary. Vivid, sly stories that are both easy to 
read and hard to forget is what this book offers. Good way 
to clear your palate between the last literary wonder and 
the latest mega-hyped supergenius. 


_ Gene Stewart 


Everything In This Country Must: a novela 
and two stories : 


Colum McCann (2000) 
A Phoenix Book /Weidenfeld & Nicolson 


Spare, tough, and touching, with oblique emotions that 
show up in obtuse acts we must think about to under- 
stand, the writing in this book reflects the Irish Troubles 
and the hatreds and subtle complexities they’ve bred for 
so long. Colum McCann is young but his soul is old, as 
they say. He understands sorrow and how it manifests 
itself at perpendicular angles. Read the first brief story, 
from which this collection gets its title. In it, a horse is 
trapped in a flooding river. A farmer and his fifteen year 
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old daughter struggle to save it. It’s the father’s favorite 
horse. The girl, who narrates, knows he’s afraid and men- 
tions that her mother and brother are gone. Three sol- 
diers come along the road and, seeing what’s going on, 
lend a hand. They manage to save the horse. Grateful, the 
girl invites them in for tea. The father fumes. He lost his 
wife and son to crossfire from soldiers. He is impolite, 
then rude, then tells them to get out. They go - insulted. 
The father takes his rifle down and goes out. Three shots 
fire. The girl knows the horse is now dead. Unstated by 
McCann are the simple truths that the Troubles color 
everything, and survivors can’t often bring themselves to 
accept even good things from what they consider the 
occupation forces. This is a very harsh, tough story told 
gently by a naive narrator; beautifully done. The book is 
worth finding, as is McCann. He lets us know without lec- 
turing us how vicious and visceral Northern Ireland’s 
experiences are for those who live them. He brings it 
vividly to life without writing outright horror, and with- 
out writing sly literary shit. Incidentally, the book’s title 
comes not just from the first story, but from this para- 
graph in it: “Bastards, said Father in a whisper, bastards, 
and he put his arm around me and sat watching until Ste- 
vie came up from the water swimming against the cur- 
rent to stay in one place. He shouted up at Hayknife, Her 
leg’s trapped, and then, I’m gonna try and get the hoof 
out. Stevie took four big gulps of air and Hayknife was 
pulling on the halter rope and the draft horse was 
screaming like I never heard a horse before or after. 
Father was quiet and I wanted to 
be back in the barn alone waiting 


H 


drips on my tongue. I was wearing 
Stevie's jacket but I was shivering 
and wet and cold and scared 
because Stevie and the draft horse 
were going to die, since every- 
thing in this country must." That 
doom permeates, and yet does not 
darken, this book. Read it and 
learn to be a little more human. 


Gene Stewart 
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THE IMMORTAL LEE COUNTY KILLERS II “Love | 
Is A Charm Of Powerful Trouble’ LP/CD ES1285 
ESTRUS DOUBLE DYNOMITE SAMPLER CD VOLUME 3 - $5.98 ES1288 


ATTN STORES: Estrus is distributed by Touch And Go Records...call 773-388-8888 
write for our FREE mind-numbing 
catalog o' crap today! 
PO. Box 2125 Bellingham, WA. 98227-2125 U.S.A. 


web-heads check: www.estrus.com 
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THE MIDNIGHT EVILS “Straight ‘Til Morning” CD THE MISTREATERS “Playa Hated To The Fullest” LP/CD 
raw riff heavy ass-kick thunder fuck fury ES1298 ham fisted destructo rawk sucker punch ES1296 
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FATAL FLYING GUILLOTEENS “Get Knifed" CD FEDERATION X “X PATRIOT” LP/CD 
icepick to the eye roque n’ roll spazmodics ES1295 fire fueled four string neo noise sexiness ES1297 


ALSO OUT NOW: THUNDERCRACK “The Crack” CD, SUGAR SHACK “Spinning Wheels” 
- CD, THE CHERRY VALENCE “Riffin’” LP/CD, GAS HUFFER “The Rest Of Us” LP/CD, 
TOTAL SOUND GROUP DIRECT ACTION COMMITTEE “Our Schedule Is Change” LP/CD 
IN THE WORKS: THE VON ZIPPERS “The Crime Is Now!” CD, THE INSOMNIACS LP/CD, 
FIREBALLS OF FREEDOM LP/CD, THE DT'S CD, THE MONKEYWRENCH LP/CD and MORE! 
PRICES: $10.98 LP’s and EP’s / $12.98 CD’s / $4.98 7” Singles post paid in U.S.A. 
ON TOUR: CHERRY VALENCE, MIDNIGHT EVILS, ILCK AND SOLEDAD BROTHERS check website for details! 
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“Where ideas become audible 
reality..." 


Artist Development-Production-Recording-Rehearsal 
We use ProTools HD, Avalon, Neuman, API... great LIVE ROOM 


+ Three fully eguiped air-conditioned rehearsal rooms. New and Vintage 
gear , Excellent acoustics, AFFORDABLE RATES. 


Radio-Ready Professional Recording Studio: ProTools HD, Avalon, API, 
Neuman, Reason 2.5, Large selection of Plug-ins. 


CALL US: 212-404-7000 
251 West 30th Street, 4th Floor 
NEW YORK CITY 


